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Above is shown equipment for determining 
vitamin B, content by Frey's Fermentation 
Method, Modified Sulfite Blank. In addi- 
tion, Pillsbury makes B; determinations by 
the Thiochrome Assay, which is run on the 
electronic photofluorometer. 


Testing wheat and the flours milled from it is only part of the work 
of Pillsbury’s Products Control Department. In its up-to-the-minute 
laboratory building (erected a few months ago), this alert depart- 
ment has complete facilities for a wide variety of chemical analyses 
— including accurate determination of vitamin content — and for 
testing Pillsbury’s many different types of products in actual use. 


TAKE PREPARED MIXES, FOR INSTANCE... 


Such products as doughnut, sweet dough, and other mixes contain 
various ingredients other than flour. Some of these ingredients — 
such as shortening, leavening, eggs, etc. — are purchased from out- 
side suppliers. Pillsbury not only establishes strict specifications for 
these ingredients, but carefully checks them, before blending with 
pre-tested Pillsbury flours, to make sure they fully meet Pillsbury 
standards of quality. 


Then, after the completed mixes come from the mill, they are tested 
for performance in actual baking — just as they would be baked in 
the shops of Pillsbury customers. For example, samples of each 
batch of doughnut mix are made into plump, tender doughnuts — 
and Pillsbury’s other prepared mixes are similarly tested to make 
sure that every batch is up to standard. 


SIMPLIFYING THE BAKER’S PROBLEMS 


Bakery bread flour or prepared ready-to-use mix — everything the 
baker buys must give unvarying results in daily use if his production 


> 7 
schedules are to run smoothly and his products are to have the uni- ad 4 : i y ib U r y 5 
form quality that builds steady repeat business for him. 
The tireless testing of all Pillsbury products by the fully-equipped 


Products Control Department is positive assurance to the baker that B A 4 E 4 Y F L @) U 4 S 


whatever he buys from Pillsbury will give uniformly dependable per- 
and MIXES 









formance year in and year out. 
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High Quality Flour Fairly Priced 
Always Is a Better Buy than 
Fair or Poor Flour at Any Price 








Most intelligent and experienced flour distributors 
know this. 


When now and again they are tempted to buy 
“bargains they find it does not work out. ’ 


We have been selling good flour to the same 
customers for many years— 


Simply because they find it does work out through 
maintained trade, quicker turnover, better margins. 


The quality is there to back up every sales claim. 







Ves ISMERT-HINCKE 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


January 20, 1943 
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WE INVITE YOU TO TRY BAKING 


WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


O SELL a customer once is something. 

But to keep him coming back for more is 
what really counts! Repeat sales don’t just 
happen either. They come as a result of con- 
sistent customer satisfaction with your prod- 
ucts. That’s why you will stay with King 
Midas flour once you start using it. You will 
find that the kind of bread you bake with 
King Midas Flour keeps customers coming 
You'll find that King Midas 


Flour works the same in your shop day after 


back for more. 


day. You will find it always dependable and 
uniform in the way it takes up liquids, in the 
strength of the dough it produces, in fermen- 


KING MIDAS 





tation tolerance. Yes—and you will find it al- 
ways the same in the way it helps you bake 
loaves with a full-bloom, even grain, and rich, 
creamy color. That’s why customers will come 
back—and keep coming back to your shop. 
They can taste the difference in the bread you 
bake with King Midas—and you can count 
them as steady customers from the first loaf 
they buy. 

If it’s steady customers you want—we in- 
vite you to try King Midas Flour in your shop 
real soon. Discover for yourself easier, better 
baking with King Midas that keeps customers 
coming back for more. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


KING MIDAS FLOUR | 
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Bakers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD conan 


BAKERY FLOURS 





















GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


*MINNEAPOLIS 
*KANSAS CITY 
*BUFFALO 


GOOD FLOURS \FOR GOOD BAKERS 
x KR 
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“"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


Any reasonably enterprising flour distributor 
can increase his volume and his profits on flour 
by handling this fine old established brand. 
For more than half. a century the name of 
“KELLY” has been a perfect guarantee of 
high quality in flour. Today no flour bears 
a better or more honestly earned reputation 


for reliability. 


Kelly Always Mills. for Quality 
“KELLY’S FAMOUS” Will 
Prove It to YOU. 




















tnsTiTuTe 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2500 Barrels HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Here Is a Wartime Special 


(Without regard to ceilings) 


Old fashioned fine quality without 
a shortcut anywhere. 


One of the most sales-appealing 


brands in the whole food trade field. 


Priced on basis of merit in the flour 
and market “buildability.”” 


E ~ L d . No distributor subsidies but sound 
nricne sales helps where they “make 
for sense. 


Family 
Trade 





TEDL AND FLOURMTLUINOGO 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








There Would Be No Point to Our Blowing to You About the Fine Quality 
of “Thoro-Bread Flour” Unless We Were Confident that—If You Bought 
a Car—Your Customers Would Like It and Keep On Liking It. 


Much sales promotion is too windy for our taste. 
EVERY SACK OF “THORO-BREAD” 


Out here in Kansas, we use our winds chiefly for ripen- 
ing the wheat in America’s Greatest Bread Wheat Field. 


FAMILY FLOUR IS ENRICHED WITH 


It grows all about us. We skim off the cream as it comes 
to first-market from the growers. 


VITAMINS AND MINERALS TO 


We grind it carefully, honestly and with no short-cuts. 
We grind it with our customers in mind—to suit them 
and to make sure their customers—in turn—will like it. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD. 


That is “Thoro-Bread Flour,” the kind of flour that any 
reasonably on-his-toes distributor can sell and keep on 
selling to pleased customers. 


HANDLE OF olen lint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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FLOUR 


No baking job too difficult— 
milled to perform well under 
the most trying shop condi- 
tions. 


Big Seven Performance Flour ismilled to do the job 
that it is required to do for the baker under any shop conditions, 
with many bakeries inadequately manned and forced to produce at 
maximum capacity. It is a vigorous product. It gives the baker the 
greatest value at the least cost. It stands punishment in the bakery. 
It produces an outstanding loaf of bread. 


Big Seven Performance Flour is the product of the 
finest hard winter wheat, milled to a standard that present-day 
trends in baking make necessary. With more and more people 
depending on bakers for their “daily bread,” here is a flour that 
will make the baking job easier and at the same time serve the 
consumer with a highly nutritious and satisfying loaf. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 







RFORMANCE 
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PUERTO RICAN FLOUR SITUATION 


By Herman Gakler 


Vice-President and Washington Representative 


Millers National Federation 


HE flour milling industry of the 
[cists States over a long period 

of years has been the principal 
supplier of flour for Puerto Rico and 
other points in the Caribbean area. The 
distribution of flour has always been 
through private concerns utilizing regu- 
lar channels of trade within Puerto Rico 
and furnishing the types of flour the 
consumer required. . Milling companies 
have spent considerable time and money 
establishing brand and trade names with 
which Puerto Rican consumers have be- 
come familiar. Various users of flour in 
Puerto Rico know from long experience 
the type of flour and the characteristics 
thereof according to the private brand 
identification. 

Flour is usually sold for future deliv- 
ery, the contract for sale being signed 
by both the buyer and the seller. Since 
the flour is to be manufactured after the 
contract is made, the miller always pro- 
vides for the acquisition of the raw ma- 
terials necessary for such contracts a! 
the time the contract is consummated. 
Usually when contracts for which ma- 
terials have been acquired are canceled, 
serious losses result therefrom. 

When the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior first 
made a joint announcement of their 
co-operative plan for the supplying of 
essential foodstuffs in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, a large number of 
United States flour mills held contracts 
with private Puerto Rican buyers for 
the shipment of flour to the islands. 
Some of the flour contracted for had 
already been manufactured and was ac- 
tually on the docks at seaboard ports 
ready to be shipped to Puerto Rico. 

According to information furnished us 
by exporters, approximately 34 flour 
mills on July 20 reported having quanti- 
ties of flour and feed in transit on the 
dock at Gulf ports and a large amount 
of flour remaining unshipped under then 
existing contracts. Most of the ship- 
ments reported were destined for Puerto 
Rico with the exception of a few small 
quantities going to the Virgin Islands. 
Flour and feed reported in transit des- 
tined for Puerto Rico was located at 
the Gulf ports of Lake Charles, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Houston and totaled 
the following amounts: 

Flour in transit and at Gulf ports, 
22,716 bbls, value $147,754.79; flour on 
contract (unshipped) 268,810 bbls, value 
$1,747,265; feed in transit at Gulf ports 
1,400,000 Ibs; feed on contract (un- 
Shipped) 2,060,000 Ibs. 

According: to reports received from 
mills, most of the flour stocks at Gulf 
ports did not move until the week of 
Sept. 15, 1942. Much of this flour was 
moved into Gulf ports during June, 1942, 
and put -into- warehouse storage -at the 
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A Brief Submitted to the Senate 
Committee Which Is Investigating 
Economic and Social Conditions 
in Caribbean Territory 
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port docks. Very little of this flour 
was moved until September when a con- 
siderable portion of flour was shipped to 
Puerto Rico. About half of the flour 
in store at Gulf ports was purchased by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. The remaining portion of the flour 
at the docks which was still in good con- 
dition was permitted to be moved by 
the seller to the original consignee. Be- 
cause of the length of time the flour was 
required to be held at the Gulf ports, 
a considerable amount of this flour went 
out of condition and had to be returned 
to the mill or disposed of otherwise at 
considerable loss. Approximately all of 
the flour stored at Gulf ports has now 
been cleared from the docks either by 
shipment to Puerto Rico or returned 
to the mill. 


LITTLE MOVEMENT 


Very little flour under contract des- 
tined for Puerto Rico has been permitted 
to move to point of destination. The 
result of this has been in most cases a 
forced abrogation of contracts made in 
good faith by both the buyer and the 
seller. This has not only caused a loss 
to mills in this country, but has re- 
sulted in a very substantial loss to Puerto 
Rican buyers who in all probability are 
in a less favorable position to withstand 
such losses. 

In order to facilitate the disposition 
of flour in the island, most of the mills 
maintained flour stocks of their 
brands at established branch warehouces. 
Many. of these branch warehouses have 
now been forced to close. 

Information received from 
sources indicates that large sums of 
moneys are being spent by government 
agencies to set up a new foodstuffs dis- 
tribution system which, in a way, is a 
duplication of the distribution channels 
which have been- operating- in Puerto 
Rico quite successfully over a long pe- 
riod of time. Since adequate distribu- 
tion facilities in the island existed in so 
far as flour was concerned, . it. would 


own 
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seem that the setting up of a duplicate 
distribution system therefore would be 
a wasteful and an uneconomic operation, 
in no way contributing to the solution 
of the problem involved. 

Because of the serious conditions in 
Puerto Rico, the Department of the In- 
terior sent a represéntative to Puerto 
Rico to arrange for a permanent stock- 
pile to be built up at San Juan for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
This representative, after a study of the 
Puerto Rican situation, concluded that 
the job could best be accomplished by 
permitting local importers to build stocks 
up to a three months’ supply and main- 
tain them at that point. Assurance was 
given that an endeavor would be made 
to obtain the necessary ocean freight 
space to accomplish this goal. How- 
ever, the necessary freight space was 
not forthcoming and the stocks were not 
built up’ despite the fact that large pur- 
chases of foodstuffs were made in this 
country and in many instances large 
stocks were on the docks at American 
seaports awaiting shipment to Puerto 
Rico whenever vessels were available. 


* AMA IN CHARGE 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration has assumed the _ responsibility 
to accumulate and maintain stockpiles 
for all essential food materials at vari- 
ous locations on the island by purchas- 
ing the necessary commodities and utiliz- 
ing available shipping space. The War 
Shipping Administration allocated 
shipping space to the AMA for food com- 
modities on boats going to Puerto Rico. 
It has always been emphasized by in- 


has 


terested governmental agencies that the 
fundamental objective in making an allo- 
cation of freight space to AMA was to 
conserve cargo space for the shipment 
of basic food items which are essential 
to the welfare and security of the 
islands. 

Consequently, the exporters of flour 
in the United States were given to un- 
derstand: by AMA and the Department 


of the Interior that one of the principal 
reasons for not permitting the move- 
ment of private brands of flour was be- 
cause private business was not in a posi- 
tion under emergency conditions to sup- 
ply the right kind of materials within 
the time required to meet sailing dates. 
As a matter of fact, however, the gov- 
ernment agencies have not been able to 
utilize all the shipping space that has 
been made available to them. In a num- 
ber of instances which have been directed 
to our attention, steamship companies 
have offered flour mills space on vessels 
destined for Puerto Rico with the ex- 
planation that the AMA could not se- 
cure stocks in sufficient time to enable 
them to load the vessel. In a recent case 
it is a fact that considerable private 
flour was loaded on a ship because AMA 
had not been able to secure stocks: jn 
the time allotted. Here is an example 
where private industry was able to sup- 
ply flour after a government agency had 
been unable to do so. There are others. 
Rican trade 
different grades and types of flour and 
the consumer knows well the formula 
he must use and which private brands 
will give the best results. Flour mills 
have always supplied the type of flour 
demanded by the consumer. ‘The Puerto 
Rican’s experience with flour shipped by 
the government has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. At a time when large stocks 
of flour of the type and grade specified 
by the Puerto Rican consumer were on 
the docks waiting shipment to seaboard 
ports, the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased approximately 
75,000 bbls of government type “C” flour 
which was shipped from the west coast 
directly to Puerto Rico. Type “C“ flour 
is a well milled soft wheat flour, but it is 
not a proper bread flour and it isn’t the 


The Puerto uses many 


type that has been used in Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rican bakers had great difficulty 
in handling it properly, and in most cases 
were unable to use it at all in the pro- 
duction of bread. Consequently, the 
government finally had to dispose of a 
considerable amount of the flour at a 
loss. Now this purchase was made when 
large quantities of regular types of bread 
flour were stranded at ports 
and without giving any consideration to 
the type of flour best suited to meet 
Puerto Rican requirements. 


various 


PRIVATE BRAND STATUS 


The flour millers are well aware of the 
seriousness of the shipping situation be- 
tween the mainland and Puerto Rico, 
but it is difficult to comprehend how the 
elimination of private brands will con- 
tribute to the solution of a transporta- 
tion problem. Obviously a ton of flowr 
under.a commercial brand requires no 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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Bag Size Limit Will Bring Changes 





PACKAGING REGULATIONS 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 1 


Millers Will Ask for More Time to Use Bags on Hand—Ceiling 
Price Complications to Be Studied—Barrel 
Size May Change 


After April 1, millers must pack their 
products in textile or paper bags of the 
following sizes only: 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 
100 lbs or over, according to terms of 
WPB Conservation Order M-221, as 
amended Jan. 13. 

While the objective of simplification 
of bag sizes has long been desired by 
the milling industry, the order creates 
a number of immediate problems which 
are confusing, and millers probably will 
make application for a postponement or 
modification of some of the terms of 
M-221. 

The major difficulty is that stocks of 
old bags which may be on hand April 1 
cannot be used, and millers maintain 
that it will be impossible to reduce in- 
ventories sufficiently before the deadline 
date to avoid substantial losses, particu- 
larly in the case of slow moving brands. 

A second point arises in connection 
with price ceilings on flour, which are 
calculated on the basis of the 196-Ib bar- 
rel. The decimal-type weights do not 
fit in very well with the odd-sized pound- 
age resulting from sales made on the 
barrel basis. Short of amendment of 
the price ceiling order and revision of 
the price schedules, this difficulty cannot 
be solved neatly. Simply redefining a 
barrel as 200 lbs would not provide any 
means of price advance to cover the 
extra four pounds of flour. 

Package differentials will need to be 
revised and recalculated. 

State weight laws are superseded for 
the period of the war by the WPB or- 
der, so that occasional state prohibitions 
against some of the sizes will be legally 
enforceable, but state officials unwittingly 
might cause some trouble, millers fear. 

While it might be possible in some 
cases to overprint the present weights on 
some bags and fill them to the WPB 
standards, in other caces it cannot be 
done because the bag itself will not hold 
the required amount of flour. Using a 
larger size of bag will not work either 
in all cases, because of the prohibition 
of the federal food laws against slack- 
filled containers. 

The bag order will be a subject of 
discussion by the executive committee 
of the Millers National Federation next 
week, and it is probable that efforts 
will be made to obtain a period of grace 
in which to uce up old containers. Mean- 
while, millers are urged to calculate prob- 
able needs very carefully before order- 
ing bags other than WPB sizes which 
are not likely to be used before April 1. 

Ultimate result of the order M-221 
probably will be the establishment of a 
200-lb barrel, or a 100-lb unit of sale, a 
simplification long desired by millers, 
while reduction in number of bag sizes 
will be advantageous in reducing inven- 
tories, simplifying packing and sales 
problems. 


The purpose of such standardization 
is to relieve bag manufacturers and users 
from the necessity of carrying an inven- 
tory of many different types and weights 
of paper, textiles and bags, thereby sav- 
ing manpower and operating facilities. 

M-221, as originally issued on Nov. 
2, 1942, imposed control over the use 
of textile bags but did not specify bag 
sizes for specific commodities. It also 
did not impose any restrictions on paper 
bags. The amendment also provides the 
following changes, effective immediately: 

1.—Quota restrictions are removed on 
the sale and delivery of new burlap bags 
to any person for packing mohair, wool 
or wool products, or on bags made of 
burlap of weight less than 7 oz per 40- 
inch width per yard. Previously the 
sale or delivery of such bags to any 
person was restricted to a maximum of 
50% of the number of burlap bags sold 
to that same person in 1941. The amend- 
ment will simplify administration of the 
order and insure burlap for bag require- 
ments where no substitute is available or 
practicable. 

2.—Customer-manufacturer __ relations, 
which were frozen under the order as 
originally issued, are relaxed. Previously, 
users could purchase new burlap bags 
only from the manufacturer who sup- 
plied them with burlap bags during 1941. 
Under today’s amendment, a user may 
buy up to 50% of his 1941 deliveries from 
any manufacturer or dealer who can sell 
him new burlap bags? This provides a 
more effective use of any burlap bag 
cloth that may be available. 

3.—The purposes for which cotton bags 
can be used are specified. However, re- 
strictions do not apply to cotton bags 
manufactured or in process of manufac- 
ture prior to Jan. 13, 1943. Use of new 
cotton bags is confined to the following 
products: beans, coffee, cotton, feed, flour, 
fruits, grain, meal, nuts, potatoes, poul- 
try grits, rice, salt, cement, chemicals, 
core sand, fertilizer, glues, gypsum, malt, 
meats, metal abrasives, metal parts, 
pastes, plaster, sand, seeds, sugar, starch, 
tobacco, vegetables, shellfish, tire chains. 

Additional products may be packed in 
cotton bags if specific authority is grant- 
ed by the Director General for Opera- 
tions. Application for such authority 
may be made on Form PD-556. No spe- 
cific restrictions were placed on the use 
of cotton bags in the original order. To- 
day’s amendment is designed to provide 
adequate supplies of bags for agricul- 
tural products and essential industrial 
commodities, during 1943. 

4.—Inventory of manufacturers, proc- 
essors and other users of textile bags 
and of commercial emptiers is restricted 
to a practical minimum and in any 
case to not more than a 60-day supply. 

5.—Restrictions on wool bags are 
amended to make it clear that such bags 
of specific quality are to be used only 
for purposes specified by the order. 
Heavy No. 1 wool bags must be used 





only for packing grease wools or mohair 
known as Territory, California or Texas; 
light No. 1 wool bags must be used only 
for packing Territory, California or Tex- 
as grease or scoured wools or mohair, 
carbonized wool, carbonized noils, car- 
bonized card waste, fine white garnetts, 
fine white laps, cut wool tops, broken 
wool tops, or wool backing. No. 2 wool 
bags must be used only for packing 
grease wools, fleece wools, pulled wools, 
scoured wools, or noils, or wool wastes, 
whether or not carbonized. Restrictions 
on the sale of Australian wool pouches 
have been amended to make this material 
available for essential uses in this coun- 
try. 

6.—The United States Post Office and 
lend-lease are added to the list of agen- 
cies that are exempted from the restric- 
tions of Order M-221. 

7.—The definition of a “dealer” has 
been changed for the purposes of this or- 


der to mean only those persons whose 
principal business is that of buying, sell- 
ing or reconditioning empty textile or 
paper bags. The former definition of a 
dealer included all persons who were en- 
gaged in the business of buying and sell- 
ing empty textile bags whether or not 
they were also a user or commercial 
emptier. 

Text of order M-221 appears elsewhere 
in this edition. 

Issued by the WPB, the revised M-221 
was prepared by J. E. Zeller, head of 
the bag section of the containers branch 
of the agency, personnel of which has 
just been transferred to the new food 
administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Zeller is well known in 
the milling industry as former member 
of the staff of the Standard Milling Co. 
His work in handling complicated bag 
problems has been praised by those who 
have conferred with him. 





Progress of Wheat-to- Alcohol 
Plan Disappoints Many Millers 


Although several milling companies 
have made sales of granular flour to 
distilleries and several other deals are 
pending, the program does not seem to 
be making headway as fast as some 
hoped, the Millers National Federation 
reports. 

Several millers have disclosed that they 
are disappointed in the lack of interest 
on the part of distillers whom they have 
approached. “They perhaps forget,” 
says the federation, “that the miller 
must first of all in many caczes sell the 
distiller upon the fact that granular 
flour is a practical source of alcohol; 
some realize this, but others do not. 
After that, the distiller must be per- 
suaded that this particular miller can 
make a satisfactory granular flour, and 
that he is in position to supply the dis- 
tiller the amount which will be required. 
In entirely too many cases, mill sales- 
men and brokers have rushed into dis- 
tillery offices without knowing enough 
about the proposition to discuss it with 
any great degree of intelligence, and of 
course they got a quick brush-off. 

“It is now quite apparent,” the fed- 
eration continues, “that the bulk of the 
granular flour business will go to those 
mills which are in position to turn over 
a unit or plant to its manufacture on a 
continuous basis. It will not be very 
practical to shift a mill from regular 
flour to granular flour and back again 
on short intervals. Distillers do not 
have much storage in most cases, hence 
must have regular delivery of stated 
amounts of their stock. There probably 
are cases in which small mills near dis- 
tilleries may be able to do some granu- 
lar flour buziness, but in the main this 
product will have to be made in larger 
plants which can assure the distiller of 
regular shipment of substantial amounts 
of stock. 

“It is unfortunate that two erroneous 
ideas have been accepted by a good 


many millers: (1) That the milling basis’ 


on granular flour is highly profitable; 
and (2) That the product is easy to make. 
In regard to the first, any system of cal- 


culation based upon flour operations is 
fairly certain to be incorrect, and in 
most cases it will require some actual 
experience to determine whether there 
is any money in the deal or not. In this 
connection, there are several mouthy 
salesmen who are doing the mills no good 
by talking to distillers about the pos- 
sible profits, a subject on which they 
have no information whatever. It would 
be a good idea for all mill representa- 
tives to keep strictly away from all such 
aspects of this deal. As for production 
problems, a good mill superintendent 
can make the product, but he has to have 
some time in which to learn how. It 
can’t be done overnight. 

“There is another phase of granular 
flour production which makes it differ- 
ent from regular operation—this busi- 
ness is done under heavy bond to the 
government to insure against misuse of 
product or loss. That means that records 
will have to be kept with more than 
ordinary care,” the federation empha- 
sizes. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
was reported last week to have won a 
partial victory in his effort to get priori- 
ties from WPB to expand synthetic rub- 
ber production plants. Previously Mr. Jef- 
fers had obtained priorities representing 
some 20% of the total program of 800,000 
tons of synthetic annually. He sought 
a 65% or 70% coverage of the project, 
and the compromise is reported to 
amount to 50% of the entire project. 

¥ ¥ 
Billing of Distillery Stock 

Millers who are making granular flour 
for distillery use will want to use care 
in making out bills of lading on this 
product, as most of the tariffs have no 
provision for back shipment of flour, the 
Millers National Federation advises. In 
most cases it is being billed as “mid- 
dlings,” which protects the grain prod- 
ucts rate. 

- Several suggestions have been made to 
the effect that the contract terminology 
be changed, It’s too late to do that, 
says the federation, as the basic con- 
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tract -between the CCC and the mills 
refers to “granular flour.” The impor- 
tant thing to do is to get ladings and 
invoices to refer to “middlings” or “gran- 
war middlings.” 
v ¥ 
Alcohol Group Meets 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Members of the 
Industrial Alcohol Industry Advisory 
Committee discussed production of alco- 
hol from granular wheat flour and stor- 
age of alcohol stockpiles at a meeting 
Jan. 14 in Washington. 

In spite of the temporary difficulties 
in locating storage tanks for stockpile 
alcohol, committee members agreed that 
storage capacity will be found or built 
for the alcohol stockpiles, and that dis- 
tillers should not now expect a “vaca- 
tion” from industrial alcohol production. 
If at any time the Chemicals Division 
feels it is possible to grant a vacation, 
it hopes to be able to give the industry 
60 days’ advance notice. 

Greater yields of alcohol result from 
the use of granular wheat flour than 
from whole corn or whole wheat, accord- 
ing to a report submitted by the Wheat- 
Alcohol Research Committee. This com- 
mittee was organized by the Alcohol and 
Solvents Section, Chemicals Division, with 
the Department of Agriculture co-oper- 
ating. 4 

The report was based on results of 
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experiments conducted by nine companies 
using wheat flour as a raw material. 
Use of granular wheat flour yields ap- 
proximately 5.45 proof gals of alcohol 
per 56 lbs of granular wheat flour, as 
compared with an average yield of ap- 
proximately 5 proof gals of alcohol per 
56 lbs of whole corn, and approximately 
4.6 proof gals of alcohol per 56 lbs of 
whole wheat. 

Aside from this higher yield, the re- 
port also discloses that granular wheat 
flour does not foam as much as does 
whole wheat grain in the manufacturing 
processes. In addition, there is a reduc- 
tion in the waste material. 

Experiments also have been made with 
wheat flour combined with corn, and 
with wheat flour combined with corn and 
whole wheat grain, it was reported. These 
combinations are considered especially 
adaptable to plants with already in- 
stalled equipment for recovering stock 
feed. 

A scarcity of gaugers is developing as 
a result of the manpower shortage and 
the fact that distilleries are operating 
24 hours a day, members said. Gaugers 
have various inspection duties under the 
Alcohol Tax Unit. The alcohol industry 
suggests that the government employ 
women for this type of work to ease 
the situation. 





RECORD FLOUR ORDERS PLACED 
BY GOVERNMENT; MORE SEEN 


WAsHINGTON, D. C.—Flour purchases for lend-lease and mili- 
tary export purposes during the past two weeks have smashed all 
previous records and have given rise to reports that heavy govern- 
ment buying will continue indefinitely. 


Two weeks ago the Food Distribution 
Administration bought 933,210 bbls of en- 
riched wheat flour for delivery at east- 
ern seaboard points. A total of 650,000 
bbls of enriched hard wheat flour was 
purchased by the agency on Jan. 13 for 
export to Pacific destinations. The fol- 
lowing day 98,200 bbls, in double bags, 
of soft wheat enriched flour, were bought. 

Government sources have indicated, 
without being able to disclose the full 
future extent of buying for lend-lease 
and the army, that purchases in the 
500,000-bbl category will continue for 
some time. : 

The trend toward these huge purchases 
began in November, when the agency 
bought 217,000 bbls; in October it had 
purchased only 10,400 bbls. December 
purchases amounted to 158,000 bbls. In 
these two months, Commodity Credit 
Corp. supplied the agency in addition 
with 144,000 bbls. 

Officials hastened to say that the mass 
purchases did not mean that all American 
flour output was being exported. These 
purchases in the past have amounted to 
the equivalent of 20,000,000 bus of wheat, 
including flour, semolina and other prod- 
ucts as well as grain. This was through 
Dec. 31. According to the agency, past 
purchases have represented about 114% 
of domestic wheat production, figured in 
1942 at 981,000,000 bus. 

The 933,210-bbl purchase on Jan. 7 was 
divided between the following mills: 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., f.o.b. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 60,000 bbls @ $6.42. 

Midland Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. North 
Kansas City, Mo., 50,220 bbls @ $6.01. 





Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
N. Y., 100000 bbls @ $6.53. 

Blair Milling Co., f.o.b. Atchison, Kan- 
sas, 25,000 bbls @ $6.12. 

Maney Milling Co., f.o.b, Omaha, Neb., 
21,7CO bbls @ $6.15. 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 50,000 bbls @ $6.32. 

Rodney Milling Co., Lindsborg, Kansas, 
26,000 bbls @ $6.17. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., f.o.b. 
North Kansas City, Mo., 70,000 bbls @ 
$6.15. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., 70,000 bbls @ $6.40. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., f.o.b. To- 
peka, Kansas, 36,000 bbls @ $6.10. 

K.B.R. Milling Co,, f.o.b. McPherson, 
Kanzas, 26,000 bbls @ $6.10. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Coffeyville, Kansas, 45,000 bbls @ $6.20. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., f.o.b. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 12,000 bbls @ $6.07. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, N, Y., 120,000 bbls @ $6.67. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Spring- 
field, 11l., 60,000 bbls @ $6.62. 

Bay State Milling Co., f.o.b. Winona, 
Minn., 30,000 bbls @ $6.80. 

Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas 
City, 50,000 bbls @ $5.97. 

Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., 50,000 bbls @ $5.89. 

Atkinson Milling Co., f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., 10,000 bbls @ $6.05. 


f.o.b. 


Moundridge Milling Co., f.o.b. Mound- . 


ridge, Kansas, 6,200 bbls @ $5.59. 

Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., f.o.b. Geneva, N. Y., 15,000 bbls 
@ $6.72. 


Prices ranging from $5.77 to $5.85 were 
obtained by millers from the government 
on 650,000 bbls enriched wheat flour, 
covered by FSC announcement, No. 1204, 
made public Jan. 19, by the Department 
of Agriculture. Prices from $6.97 to 
$7.75 were obtained for 98,200 bbls en- 
riched soft wheat flour covered by FSC 
announcement, No. 1214. 

Order No. 1204 was supplied as fol- 
lows: 

Crown Mills, 98-lb net osnaburg, 75,- 
000 bbls at $5.775, f.o.b. Portland. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
packaging, 35,000 bbls at $5.77, 
Portland. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., same packag- 
ing, 20,000 bbls at $5.80, f.o.b. Portland. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 98-Ib net, 
36-in, 2.28 yd osnaburg, 105,000 bbls at 
$5.87, f.o.b. Seattle. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 98-lb 
net, 36-in, 7 oz or 2,28 osnaburg, 100,000 
bbls at $5 85, f.o.b. Tacoma; 15,000 bbls, 
same packaging, at $5.86, f.o.b. Seattle, 
and 30,090 bbls, same packaging, at $5.85, 
f.o.b. Seattle. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., 98-lb net os- 
naburg, 50,000 bbls at $5.79, f.o.b. Port- 
land. 

Pil'sbury Flour Mills Co., 98-lb net, 
36-in 2.28 yd osnaburg, 60,000 bbls at 
$5.77, f.o.b. Astoria. 

Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 98-lb 
net, per specifications, 40,000 bbls at 
$5.80, f.o.b. The Dalles, Oregon. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., 98-lb net osna- 
burg, 50,000 bbls at $5.81, f.o.b. Port- 
land. 

Sperry Flour Co., 98-lb net single, 36- 
in 2.28 yd osnaburg, 70,009 bbls at 
$5.81, f.o.b. Tacoma. 

The 98,200 bb's of soft wheat flour 
were divided as follows: 

Commander-Larabze Miling Co., 98-lb 
net, per specifications, 24,000 bbls at 
$7.01, f.o.b. Clinton, Mo. 


same 
f.o.b. 
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Mennel Milling Co. 98-lb net, 36-in 
4.00 yd sheeting for inner bag, 86-in 
2.285 sheeting for outer bag, 15,000 bbls 
at $7.52, f.o.b. Fostoria. 

J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 98-lb net ex- 
port double bags, 8,000 bbls at $6.83, 
f.o.b. Bellevil'e, Ill. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., new 
double bags, per specifications, 10,000 
bbls at $7.08, f.o.b. Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Roanoke City Mills, 98-lb net double 
bags for export, 20,000 bbls at $7.75, 
f.o.b. Roanoke, Va. 

St. Marys Mill Co. 98-lb net inner 
bag 4.00 sheeting, outer bags 2.85 sheet- 
ing, 5,000 bbls at $7.26, f.o.b. St. Marys, 
Mo. 

Flour Mi‘ls of America, Inc., 98-lb net 
double cottons per specifications, 16,000 
bbls at $6.97, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

The FDA has also been in the market 
for considerable soya flour and on Jan. 
5 announced the purchase of 30,800,000 
Ibs, which will be supplied by the fol- 
lowing concerns: 

Allied Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Peoria, IIL, 
7,500,000 Ibs @ $.0560. 

A.rcher-Daniels-Midland Co,, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, IIl., 1,000,000 Ibs @ $.0570. 

Soya Corp. of America, f.o.b. Hagers- 
town, Md., 1,500,000 Ibs @ $.0575. 

Glidden Co., f.o.b. Chicago, Ill., 20,000,- 
000 Ibs @ $.0570. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., f.o.b. 
Decatur, II1l., 800,000 Ibs @ $.05645. 

v ¥ 
Whole Wheat Cereal Award 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Omar Mills, Inc., 
Omaha, sold the FDA 1,560,000 lbs of 
special whole wheat cereal packed in 5-lb 
cartons at $5.60 cwt, the agency an- 
nounced Jan, 15. 

Washburn Crosby Co. sold 140,140 lbs 
of whole wheat flour, a special purchase, 
packaged in 98-lb net 36-in 2.85 yd 
sheeting, at $6.17, f.o.b. Buffalo. 





Millfeed Handling Under Floor 
Plan Stirs Up Suggestions 


The plan proposed by a group of mill- 
feed jobbers to take millfeed from mills 
at the floor price with protection from 
the CCC against market loss if selling 
effort fails has considerable merit as a 
very clean method of handling surplus 
feeds, millfeed market analysts declare. 
However, they add, the plan would re- 
quire some additional methods of han- 
dling which would enable mills to retain 
the feed necessary for them to sell in 
mixed cars ‘with flour at the market when 
less than the floor and still get the re- 
covery between the market and the floor. 

As an alternative plan by which the 
feed trade might co-operate effectively 
with the CCC in maintaining a floor 
under millfeed prices to enable millers 
to continue to operate under the newly 
established flour price ceilings, it has 
been proposed that mills continue to 
work their feed as now direct to their 
own trade and through brokers and 
jobbers, reporting the invoice price to 
the CCC. At the end of each 30-day 
period the average return for each grade 
from all mills would be computed and 
a subsidy paid down to the average 
price. 

A mill, to do a good job of merchan- 
dising, it is pointed out, might gain one 
month and lose the next, but there would 


be no unbearable loss on the part of 
the mills as against the floor. This 
method, of course, calls for paying a 
subsidy, a practice currently frowned 
on by the administration and not en- 
joyed by the trade, but the plan would 
have the merit of letting the trade exer- 
cise all its ingenuity in obtaining the 
best possible returns from the feed and 
it would save the CCC considerable 
money. 
¥ ¥ 


CCC Officials and 
Millers to Discuss 


Problem at Chicago 


Officials of the CCC, feed distribu- 
tors and millers will: hold conferences 
in Chicago on Jan. 22-23 on the mill- 
feed floor situation. The establishment 
of a “floor” on millfeed prices at a level 
$1.50 ton below the ceiling established 
last July has created considerable com- 
ment as to how the floor would be main- 
tained. This problem will be the chief 
subject for discussion at the Chicago 
conferences. The distributors will meet 
the morning of Jan. 22 and will meet 
with the millers in the afternoon. A 
joint meeting with the CCC is scheduled 
for Jan. 23. All meetings will be at the 
Bismarck Hotel. 
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Higher in Northwest and Southwest 


Substantial gains in flour production 
for the calendar year 1942 are indicated 
by a preliminary compilation of yearly 
totals from weekly THE 
NortHuwestern Miter, representing 65% 
of the national total. <A total increase 
of 1,800,000 bbls over 1941 is shown, a 
gain of 1.8%. 

Most of the increase came from the 
Southwest and Northwest, although mod- 
erate gains were shown at Buffalo, Chi- 
Seattle. The biggest gains 
were made in the months since last July. 
page is a_ table 
for a series of years 


reports to 


cago and 


Elsewhere on_ this 
showing output 
by sections. 

¥ ¥ 
SOUTH WESTEKN OUTPUT 

Southwestern mills produced more 
than 1,000,000 bbls more flour in 1942 
than in 1941, and nearly 2,000,000 bbls 
more than in 1937 (which until 1941 
was a record year in the Southwest) to 
re-establish a firm upward trend for 
southwestern production. The increase 
was less, however, than the 2,000,000 bbls 
gain reported in 1941. 

Based on weekly reports received by 
the Kansas City office of Tue Nortrn- 
WESTERN Miter from 72 mills in the 
Southwest, including all those at Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina, as well as 55 
“representative” interior mills, total pro- 
duction in the year just ended was 
27,523,876 bbls. This figure represents 
77.7% of the total capacity of 35,415,000 
bbls, compared with 74.6% in 1941. 

During the first half of 1942, 12,812,- 
151 bbls of flour were milled by report- 
ing mills in this area, but in the second 
half of the year 14,711,725 bbls were 
milled, to establish an all-time high for 
the last half year. Production reached 
a peak in October, fell slightly below in 
November and nearly regained the Oc- 
tober level in December. During Octo- 
ber, operations reached 91.2% of ca- 
pacity, setting a record for any previous 
month in southwestern milling history. 

In possible explanation of this great 
increase during the last six months of 
1942, it will be remembered that the 
production spurt which followed the out- 
break of war in December, 1941, was 
short-lived, dying away in February. 
Apparently the market for flour be- 
came saturated as a_ result of early 
hoarding, and it did not again regain 
strength until several months later. The 
second half year may, therefore, be re- 
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Flour Production Is Substantially 


garded as the “normal” period of the 
year, considering constantly increasing 
production because of the war. From 
this viewpoint, it is not improbable that 
in 1943 production of this same group 
of mills may reach the 30,000,000 bbls 
mark, 

The greatest gain in any one group 
over the previous year was scored by 
the 55 representative mills at interior 
country points, which milled 1,273,027 
bbls more flour. Kansas City produc- 
tion dropped by 365,967 bbls, but Wichi- 
ta gained by 161,934 bbls and Salina by 
19,350 bbls. 

The following tables show details of 
production in the Southwest for the 
year just ended, together with two prior 
years for comparison, and output by 
months for 1941 and 1942: 


1942 1941 1940 
Kansas City. 6,475,910 6,841,877 6,212,670 
Wichita ..... 2,147,896 1,985,962 1,775,505 
Salina ...... 2,304,666 2,285,316 2,301,619 
55 interior 
a 16,595,404 15,322,377 14,034,377 





Totals .....27,523,876 26,435,532* 24,324,171 
*Revised from previously published figure. 
194 





1941 
Pe <Jansubadiawue 2,369,316 2,170,483 
PORCMETY oe ccevccsuses 2,078,688 1,989,958 
SAS erer re 2,117,122 2,159,714 
PRP ree 2 019,173 2,139,269 
EY duadeetaartseess.on 2,108,657 2,155,745 
. Berrre rrr rire 2,119,195 2,136,864 
GUY wcccccvecesecovecs 2,248,092 
PUMBOM cecccccccsccere ‘ f 2,244,221 
September ........e+. 2,421,342 2,370,318 
OGROROR ciccccscvcncecs 2,691,991 2,433,107 
November ...ccsccccese 2,446,338 2,061,596 
December 2,664,761 26,165 








Totals 


Northwestern Output 


Production of flour by mills in north- 
western states, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana (including 


Minneapolis and Duluth-Superior), con- 
tinued upward in 1942, reaching a total 
of 16,260,244 bbls, a gain of 669,000 over 
1941 and 1,348,000 better than the 1940 
figure. It was the largest flour output 
in the calendar year for this group of 
mills since 1934. 

The figures represent 98% of produc- 
tion of mills in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Iowa and at Duluth. 

The gain over 1941 was evenly divided 
hetween Minneapolis mills and _ those 
outside of that city. The low point in 
Minneapolis mill output was reached in 
1940, and since that time output of this 
group has gained 720,000 bbls. Outside 
mills have maintained a more even pace 
of production in recent years. The low 
point for the outside group was in 1937, 
and since that year these mills have re- 
corded a gain of about 1,000,000 bbls. 

The following table shows the output 
of Minneapolis and outside mills for a 
series of calendar years: 

1942 1941 1940 


Minneapolis... *5,967,885 5,622,308 5,241,558 
Outside mills.*10,292,359 9,969,212 9,671,030 





16,260,244 15,591,520 14,912,588 
*Subject to revision. 
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TWIN CITY CLUB TO MEET 

MinNeEApoiis, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club will meet at the Women’s 
City Club in St. Paul the evening of 
Jan. 22. Miss Adelaide M. Enright, of 
Enright’s All-O-the-Wheat Flour Co., a 
member of the Allied Club and presi- 
dent of the Women’s Club, will be hos- 
tess and promises some unusual enter- 
tainment. 





Government to Sell 8, 000,000 
Bus of Wheat at Parity Prices 


Wasuinaton, D. C.—The government 
made available on Jan. 13 some 8,000,000 
bus of soft red winter and soft white 
wheat for immediate sale to millers at 
parity and backed up the move with a 
formal authorization to Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to call loans on 41,000,000 bus 
additional if the first move does not 
force sufficient grain from farm and 
warehouse holdings. 

CCC officials forecast the formal threat 
of the loan call, plus the price deflating 
action in freezing ceilings on corn, would 
force farmers to sell either their milling 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


: The following table shows calendar year production of flour. by mills representing 65% 
of United States capacity, as reported to The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 

















_ Northwest— 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
EE bss & 06.5% veh $5,967,885 5,622,308 5,241,558 5,559,444 5,736,662 5,681,400 
Outside mills* .......... $10,292,359 9,969,212 9,671,030 9,840,293 9,152,130 8,266,449 

NE at: 0:8 6 5.4 0:8 Sine a $16,260,244 15,591,520 14,912,588 15,399,737 14,888,792 13,947,849 
5 Southwest— 
Kansas BUN 9. 040.5.y.60.0 5 oh 6,475,910 6,841,877 6,212,670 7,246,117 7,479,540 7,332,452 
Ww ichita Ue TEPR TEC eS 2,147,896 1,985,962 1,775,505 2,046,025 1,926,516 2,396,146 
Salina VTrCeLeeee Terre 2,304,666 2,285,316 2,301,619 2,635,483 2,349,368 2,256,514 
Outside mills ........... 16,595,404 15,322,377 14,034,377 13,067,602 12,757,261 13,870,423 
ee 27,523,876 26,435,532 24,324,171 24,995,227 24,512,685 25,855,535 
Buffalo oun ee bec esereness 10,412,589 10,180,172 9,803,332 10,188,324 10,200,421 10,251,807 
Chicago teen ese eee ees 1,302,173 1,299,931 1,255,950 1,339,446 1,608,409 1,234,437 
Central SEO sicsasvasas 7,771,699 7,987,374 8,197,132 7,968,710 6,534,597 5,542,958 
Southeast MYST IV ERE CTT 1,132,774 1,242,712 1,493,399 +1,726,269 3,788,524 3,464,122 
North Pacific Coast— 
ENE iN ec cencdiivcesses 1,407,932 1,286,986 1,330,660 1,452,860 1,207,121 1,172,399 
Tacoma ° 1,712,328 1,960,882 1,922,195 2,008,123 1,952,330 2,045,879 
Portland teenies ++ $1,702,333 1,716,665 1,890,111 2,142,365 2,004,218 1,860,133 
Outside mills ........... $1,882,696 2,103,207 2,328,863 Rees .  “aseeve.  #bwuns 
POSE Ter eee Ce 6,705,289 7,067,740 7,471,829 7,678,728 5,163,669 5,078,411 
6 | 71,108,644 69,804,981 67,458,401 69,296,441 66,697,097 65,375,119 


*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Goorgia. 


tRevised to include only output of mills in 
tSubject to revision. 








grade wheat not under loan or redeem or 
default their loans on other wheat. Thus, 
they predicted, the actual call may not 
be resorted to. 

The call was authorized by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, who confirmed 
reports that CCC already had begun to 
sell the red class it owned as market 
prices cleared the parity level. 

CCC has directed the immediate ship- 
ment of 200,000 to 300,000 bus of soft 
white wheat from its Portland, Oregon, 
office to the Mississippi River area. There 
it will be sold at $1.50 bu (No. 1) basis 
Kansas City, and $1.55 (No. 1) basis 
Chicago and St. Louis. Soft red wheat 
takes the same price at these markets. 

CCC will pay for the freight to move 
the soft wheat into the Midwest, but 
millers must pay the transportation east 
of Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis. 
This factor was held by some CCC offi- 
cials as limiting its effectiveness, as much 
of the grain is vitally needed by eastern 
mills. It depends on how their new flour 
ceilings run whether they can afford to 
pay the freight over the parity purchase 
price, they said. 

Altogether, CCC owns 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 bus of soft white wheat, mostly 
stored on the west coast, and about 1,000,- 
000 bus of soft red, majority of which is 
stored in the Ohio River area. 

In addition, the agency holds loans on 
11,000,000 bus of red wheat, all stored 
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east of the Mississippi, and 30,000,000 
bus of soft white stored under loan in 
the Pacific Northwest. This latter js 
the grain on which loans will be called if 
the recent move does not serve to bring 
out enough additional loan grain through 
redemption. 
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USDA REPORTS ON CORN LOANS 

WasHincton, D. C—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said Jan. 16 
that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Jan. 9 had completed 19,617 loans on 
23,737,970 bus of 1942 corn in the amount 
of $18,378,788.’ The average amount ad- 
vanced was 77c bu. On the same date 
last year 37,449 loans had been com- 
pleted on 39,193,184 bus. 
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DISTILLERY MEN WILL 
ADDRESS THE A. 0. M. 
Minneapolis Program Centered on Tech- 


nical Problems of Alcohol Meal 
—Management Invited 





Because of the great interest in the 
production of wheatmeal for the use of 
distillers, last minute changes have been 
made in the program for the Jan. 23 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, announced in Tue 
NorrHuwesterN Mitter of Jan. 13. The 
entire meeting will be given over to dis- 
cussion of the alcohol project. 

Several representatives of distilling 
companies are scheduled to answer mill- 
ers’ questions. These are F. J. Funk, of 
the alcohol division of the DuPont Co., 
Wilmington, Del., H. G. Maister, plant 
superintendent for the American Distill- 
ing Co., Pekin, Ill, and O. E. Bishop, 
head of the public relations department 
of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville. Mr. Bishop will exhibit a 
lighted “flow sheet” of the distilling 
process. Gordon W. McBride, secretary 
of the wheat alcohol research committee 
of the Office of Agricultural War Relia- 
tions, will also attend if possible. 

Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., will act as toastmaster. The 
meeting, to which representatives of mill 
management and chemists have been in- 
vited, will start with luncheon at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, at 12.30 
Jan. 23, 
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WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL ANNOUNCED 

New Richmond (Wis.) Mills is intro- 
ducing on a national basis a new prod- 
uct, New Rich Rolled Wheat. Wheat 
germ and bran are retained in this quick 
cooking, whole wheat cereal. To assure 
retention of nutritive elements and ex- 
tended keeping quality for the product 
it is first packed in a special hermeti- 
cally sealed inner bag. Then it is packed 
in a sturdy, colorful, outer carton. 
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J. F. RYAN ELECTED HEAD 
OF ST. LOUIS DISTRIBUTORS 


St. Lovis, Mo.—The St. Louis Assv- 
ciation of Flour & Bakers Supply Dis- 
tributors held their annual meeting and 
election at York Hotel Jan. 12. Officers 
elected for 1943 are: Joseph F. Ryan, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., president: 
Robert Van Dusen, Hilker & Bletsch 





- Supply Co., vice president; George Gies- 


sing, Valier & Spies Milling Co., secre- 
tary; Henry Albrecht, Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., treasurer. 
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GEORGE LIVINGSTON 
INTO IMPORTANT POST 


—<— 
Former Federation Executive Appointed 
Food Branch Chief of Governor 
Lehman’s Organization 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special) — The 
important post. of chief of the food 
branch of the division of supply and 
transportation of the organization being 
built up by Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, director of foreign relief and re- 
habilitation, is to be filled by George 
Livingston, former executive head of the 
Millers National Federation, and since 
1940 an executive in war agencies here. 
Mr. Livingston will work under the di- 
rection of Dewey Anderson, former Cal- 
ifornia state relief administrator, who 
will be remembered as_ secretary of 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, commonly known as the Monopoly 
Committee, which attracted so much at- 
tention a year or so ago. Mr. Anderson 
recently has been chief of the American 
Hemisphere Division of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, which he leaves to 
set up the section of the Lehman office 
to deal with problems of supply and 
transportation. 

The Lehman organization is establish- 
ing headquarters at 1712 New York 
Avenue northwest, which is within the 
shadow of the White House. It is des- 
tined to be one of the war organizations 
which will continue to play an important 
part after peace is declared, in the feed- 
ing and rehabilitation of the stricken 
countries laid waste by the present war. 
Mr. Livingston’s task will be to surround 
himself with a staff to take care of 
policy matters in connection with the 
procurement of food and agricultural 
supplies, including fertilizers, seed, farm 
tools and equipment, ete. The Lehman 
organization will not do any direct pur- 
chasing as the wants of the allied na- 
tions will be met by the present organ- 
ized supply and procurement agencies. 
Its work, in fact, will be patterned after 
the Lend-Lease program. 

Mr. Livingston came to Washington in 
1940 as an associate of Chester Davis in 
the now defunct National Defense Ad- 
visory Committee. In April 1941, he 
became an executive in Douglas Mac- 
Keachie’s food branch of the Office of 
Production Management and organized 
the government requirements section of 
the division of purchases of OPM. In 
this post, he served for three months as 
chief of the food branch during the ill- 
ness of Howard Cunningham. When 
OPM was changed to the War Produc- 
tion Board Mr. Livingston became a 
consultant on food and food industries in 
the conservation division of WPB, which 
recently has been merged with the Re- 
sources Agencies, headed by Howard 
Coonley in the latest stream-lining of 
Donald Nelson’s WPB organization. 

Mr. Livingston said that he could be 
considered a resident of Washington for 
the duration and the post-war period, 
but he still likes to. be known as an 
Illinois farmer, as head of his farm three 
miles south of Champaign. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

USDA REPORTS ON WHEAT LOANS 

The United States Department of 





Agriculture said Jan. 16 that Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Jan. 9 had com- 
pleted 525,839 loans on 397,344,413 bus 
of 1942 wheat in the amount of $449,- 
293,084. The average amount advanced 


was $1.13 bu, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations and stor- 
age advances on farm-stored wheat. 
Loans had been completed on 177,538,672 
bus stored on farms and 219,805,741 bus 
stored in warehouses. On the same date 
last year 507,669 loans had been com- 
pleted on 351,183,935 bus, of which 115,- 
098,127 bus were stored on farms and 
236,085,808 bus stored in warehouses. 
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PUERTO RICAN MIX-UP 
OUTLINED TO SENATE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Tak- 
ing sharp issue with the action of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
in cutting off the direct sales of Ameri- 
can milled flour to private concerns in 
Puerto Rico and substituting a govern- 
ment purchasing program which has not 
worked out advantageously to either the 
island or the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Herman Fakler, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has filed with a Senate committee 
(which is investigating economic and so- 
cial conditions in the Caribbean terri- 
tory) a request that existing channels 
of private distribution be restored there. 

The statement describes the injury al- 
ready suffered by domestic mills by the 
arbitrary action of the government in 
setting up the purchasing agency, which 
caused the cessation of marketing of 
private brands in the island. The mill- 
ers’ memorandum is to be considered by 
the committee which has scheduled a trip 
to Puerto Rico to make a personal inves- 
tigation of conditions there, with par- 
ticular reference to the policies and prac- 
tices inaugurated by the present island 
governor, Rexford Guy Tugwell, whose 
ouster is being sought in a bill presented 
to the Senate by Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan. 

The text of Mr. Fakler’s statement to 
the Senate committee appears on page 9. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held Jan. 29 at the 
William Penn Hotel. Guest speaker 
will be Rev. Dr. George S. Maxwell, 
pastor of the Mount Lebanon Presby- 
terian Church. E. J. Bermel will pre- 
side. 








FOOD COSTS RISE 


The average family paid 1.2% 
more for food on Dec. 15 than on 
November 17, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins reports. “The amount of in- 
crease over the month was the same 
as that shown between mid-October 
and mid-November,” she said. “High- 
er prices of uncontrolled fresh fruits 
and vegetables were again chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rise. The prices 
of foods not under direct control by 
OPA rose 7% while the average for 
controlled foods advanced 0.5%.” 

Cereals and bakery products re- 
mained unchanged with slight advan- 
ces for flour, macaroni, corn meal 
and soda crackers and a decline re- 
ported for vanilla cookies. The 
Bureau’s food cost index for Dec. 15 
stood at 132.7% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, 9% above May, 1942. All cities 
surveyed except Chicago showed an 
increase. 
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PRICE CONTROL ON MIXED FEEDS 
WILL BECOME EFFECTIVE JAN. 22 


Maximums for Each Manufacturer Will Be His Present Cost 
Plus His Own Historical Margin—Resale 
Markups Are Specified 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—Mixed feeds, for- 
merly exempt from price ceiling regula- 
tions, will be subject to them after Jan. 
22 under an order filed with the Federal 
Register by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on Jan, 16. 

The mixed feed order contains three 
basic provisions: A formula by which 
each manufacturer will arrive at his own 
margins by averaging his margins for 
January, March, May, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1942; inclusion of 
millfeeds, fish meal or scrap, animal 
feedingstuffs, and soybean, cottonseed 
and peanut oil meals and cakes at ceil- 
ing prices and other ingredients at re- 
placement levels; an escalator clause by 
which the seller will be permitted to 
modify his prices based on the cost of 
materials for which no price ceilings 
have thus far been fixed. 

Mixed feed is defined as a mixture or 
blend of more than one feed ingredient 
for the purpose of feeding animals and 
poultry. Cat and dog foods are exempt, 
as are those commodities listed as ex- 
empt in the General Maximum Price 


Regulation, screenings, and a mixture 
resulting from the blending or mixing of 
offals or by-products from a single vege- 
table, plant or other agricultural product. 

Maximums for each manufacturer and 
private brand dealer will be his present 
cost plus his own historical margin. It 
is stated, however, that after these muar- 
gins have been reported to the OPA, the 
present regulation may be succeede:l hy 
fixed dollars-and-cents markups for each 
class of manufacturer and private brand 
dealer. 

A fixed markup of $2.60 ton over list 
price will be allowed wholesalers, and 
one of $7.50 over list price will be al- 
lowed retailers. 

Custom mixers and mineral feed manu- 
facturers also come under the regulation. 

All classes of trade must compute their 
maximum prices within two weeks after 
the effective date of the order, and 
recompute them weekly thereafter. 

The mixed feed order is known as 
amendment 87 to supplementary regula- 
tion 14 to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 





Canada te Mexico Wheat Deal Off 


Winnirec, Man.— The prospective 
sale of a large quantity of Canadian 
wheat to Mexico has apparently fallen 
through. Mexico was interested in tak- 
ing 10,000,000 bus of Manitobas, but has 
purchased only about 500,000 bus. The 
United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s ruling that American rail- 
roads will not be permitted to carry 
grain from one foreign country to an- 
other foreign country now makes it im- 
possible for the buyer to furnish the 
cars. 

Canadian railway companies had pre- 
viously made it clear to the Canadian 
grain trade that they would not be able 
to furnish cars for the movement due to 
the urgent demand for such equipment 
in Canada. While it was felt that if 
Canadian cars were available for the 
movement of the wheat to Duluth 
the stocks might then be moved in bond 
in United States cars to Mexico, the 
trade does not hold out much hope of 
this materializing. 

It is understood that some of the 
500,000 bus purchased has already moved 
south, but what will happen to the re- 
mainder is not known. The wheat was 
to have been railed south during the 
winter months and milled en route, pre- 
sumably at Galveston, Texas. 

¥ ¥ 
U. S. Boosts Wheat Subsidy 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The action of 
the United States government in block- 
ing the movement of Canadian wheat to 
Mexico was accompanied by an increase 
to 25c bu in the subsidy Commodity 
Credit Corp. will pay on all sales of 
American wheat to Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. 

At Commodity Credit, officials in 
charge of export subsidies explained that 
the rising wheat market necessitated the 
5¢ boost in the subsidy on sales to Latin 





America. This program, patterned after 
the flour export system, was inaugurated 
Dec. 2 with a 20c subsidy. 

The new rate of offset, aimed at mak- 
ing a price on United States wheat com- 
petitive with Canadian grain, is effective 
on all sales supported by records through 
2 p. m., Jan. 26. At that time, CCC will 
decide whether market changes warrant 
adjustments up or down in the subsidy. 

¥ ¥ 
Texas Mills Interested 

WinnireG, Man.—Texas mills are re- 
ported to be still interested in Mexican 
purchases of Canadian wheat. It is 
said here that Henry H. Cate, executive 
vice president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, is in Washing- 
ton discussing the problem of transport- 
ing the Canadian wheat to Texas mills. 
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TO DISCUSS ALCOHOL PROCESS 
Alcohol from wheat will be discussed 
by Dr. H. O. Halvorson, professor of 
bacteriology at the University of Minne- 
sota, at a meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Ce- 

real Chemists, in Minneapolis, Jan. 22. 
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C. V. NELSON TAKES NEW 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—C. V. Nelson 
was appointed director of purchasing of 
General Mills, Inc., it was announced 
recently by H. A. Bullis, president. He 
will take the place of Sewall D. Andrews, 
Jr. Mr. Nelson began work for the 
company in 1914 and has been in the 
purchasing department for the last 20 
years, specializing of late in the develop- 
ment of special packages for the army 
and lend-lease shipments. Mr. Andrews 
has left for Washington, D. C. 
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Flour Sales Active; Production Pushed 





MILLS HUSTLE TO MEET 
CUSTOMERS’ DEMANDS 


Government Orders Plus Alcohol Program and Flood of Shipping 
Directions Keep Plants at Near Capacity Schedules— 
Production Zooms Upward 


Sellers continue to occupy the driver’s 
seat in the flour markets as a combina- 
tion of record-breaking government or- 
ders, a growing conversion of equipment 
to grind wheat for distillery use and a 
heavy run of shipping instructions keep 
mills running at close to capacity sched- 
ules. 
are hustling to keep up with orders and 
in many instances are faced with the 
problem of turning out enough flour 
to keep customers satisfied. 

Actual sales are not as heavy as just 
after the adjustment of flour price ceil- 
ings, but in many cases the backlog of 
orders is at a record high and the trade 
is keeping mill offices swamped with in- 
structions, 

The labor problem is becoming very 
acute as mills push production. The 
shortage of skilled help is being particu- 
larly felt in milling centers such as Kan- 
sas City and Buffalo. 

In the Southwest last week, sales faded 
a bit to 91% of capacity as against 214% 
in the previous week and 178% in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Buy- 
ing was general as the trade expres7ed 
concern over the possibility of another 
wheat price squeeze for the miller. Large 
lot orders, except to the government, 
were missing, but all other branches of 
the trade were represented in the sales. 

Business was also off at Minneapolis, 
with the sales figure down to 75% of 
capacity, compared with 310% in the 
preceding week and 175% in the similar 
period a year ago. However, no dull- 
ness was evident as mill offices fought 
to handle the rush of shipping instruc- 
tions. The backlog of orders is much 
greater than usual for this time of the 
year. 

In the East, fair sales were reported, 
with the whole trade stocking up. At 
Buffalo production was shoved up to 
within 11 points of total capacity. Sales- 


Mills in practically every center 


<> 


men are finding a real welcome, with 
bakers in many instances booking ahead. 

The central states reported somewhat 
slower trade with bakers less interested 
than a week ago. Jobbers, however, are 
pressing for delivery and directions are 
good. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest were all 
in the market after the government busi- 
ness which was supposed to have been 
500,000 bbls, but which finally reached 
a total of 650,000. Domestic trade was 
also active. 

Export trade is better than for some 
time past. The Pacific Northwest re- 
ported a fair run of South American 
trade and spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest listed inquiry from that direc- 
tion as good. 

Clears are exceptionally strong and 
active with prices reaching surprising 
highs. Demand continues to be in excess 
of supply. 

PRODUCTION 

Production zoomed upward last week 
and in some sections reached the highest 
total since the fall of 1939 when the out- 
break of war created a frenzy of activity 
in the industry. Total output of the 
mills reporting to Tue Norriwestern 
Mitter, representing 65% of the nation’s 
production, amounted to 1,708.297 bbls, 
compared with 1,627,382 in the preceding 
week and 1,375,346 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,303,173 bbls and three years 
ago 1,263,332 bbls. In the Southwest 
production was up 30,000 bbls over the 
week previous and the output of 638,216 
bbls was the largest since Sept. 30, 1939. 
The Northwest milled 29,000 bbls more, 
Buffalo 25,000 and the North Pacific 
Coast 8,000. Production in the eastern 
division of the central west was off 
12,000 bbls, the western division 8,000, 
and 1,000 in the Southeast. Complete 
details can be found in the table on the 
opposite page. 





PRICES OF WHEAT FEEDS DROP BELOW 
“SUPPORT” LEVELS 


Wheat feeds are somewhat easier, but 
the oil seed meals remain in a strong 
position with the general price situation 
still entirely nominal. Wheat feeds for 
prompt shipment have dropped below 
the so-called “support” level of $1.50 
ton under the OPA 
ceilings as offerings 
are plentiful and de- 
mand averages slow. 
There is no change 
in market conditions 
for soybean and linseed meals. Demand 
remains urgent but little or nothing is 
offered. Quotations continue nominal at 
ceiling levels. The index number of 
feedstuffs prices is down slightly as a 
result of the easier situation in millfeeds 





and is calculated at 173.2, compared with 
173.4 for the previous week and 165.5 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

The OPA has frozen corn prices at the 
highest levels of sales on Jan. 11. Per- 
manent regulations which will reflect a 
price of $1 bu for No. 2 yellow corn at 
Chicago will be issued within 60 days. 
Corn futures markets were also frozen 
at the highest: levels of individual fu- 
tures sold on Jan, 11. 

Millfeed production is up sharply with 
output of about 98,500 tons indicated at 
the principal milling centers by flour 
production against 82,400 tons for the 
previous week and 81,900 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis the general situation 


, 





<> 


is dull and draggy as offerings are plenti- 
ful and demand is slow. 
grades shipment have 
dropped to about $36 ton at Minneapolis, 
which is $1.75 below the OPA mill ceil- 
ing level and 25c ton below the an- 
nounced CCC “support” price. 
Millfeeds are weaker at Chicago and 
prices have gradually declined. Demand 
is light and offerings moderately large 
as production is heavy. Flour middlings 
and red dog especially are neglected. 
The tone of the millfeed market at 
Kansas City is easier due to slackened 
demand as a result of moderating weath- 
er and uncertainty as to the method of 
support to be given millfeeds by the CCC 


Prices for all 


for prompt 


<> 


at the announced floor levels. Some sales 
of bran are reported below the CCC mini- 
mums, 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
is also easier, particularly on the heavier 
offal as a result of more liberal offerings, 
Local mills operate at about 80% of ca- 
pacity and as a result movement is much 
heavier with some accumulation of stocks 
reported. 

There is no change in the general mar- 
ket conditions for oil seed cakes and 
meals, Demand remains urgent, but in 
the case of soybean meal and _ linseed 
meal none is offered. Nominal quotations 
are calculated at ceiling levels, plus per- 
mitted handling margins and transporta- 
tion costs. 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS CONFER WITH 
OPA ON MARKUP REGULATIONS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Without definite- 
ly committing themselves OPA officials 
Jan. 19 indicated to the committee of 
the National Aszociation of Flour Dis- 
tributors that no insurmountable ob- 
stacle appeared in the way of granting 
their request to be transferred from 
under the present price regulations No. 
237 to regulations No. 296 which is the 
General Flour Ceiling Order. 

Purvis Milnor, OPA official, who met 
with Mr. Fletcher, W. P. Tanner, Fred 
Larsen, George Flach, Reuben S. Selig- 
man, S. G. Horan and others in a two- 
day confab over the distributors’ trou- 
bles, would not be quoted for publica- 
tion, other than to say that the dis- 
tributors were to submit definite recom- 
mendations in writing covering their re- 
quests by Jan. 20, so that the price 
executives of the Food Division of OPA 
may give serious consideration to their 
formal petition. 

Spokesman Fletcher and others took 
down their hair with the OPA officials 
and went exhaustively into the problem 
which is confronting all flour distributors 
under the present provisions of Regula- 
tion 237. They maintained that the 
low markup under the ceiling regulation 
did not take into concideration the fact 
that the distributors occupy a unique 
place in the marketing of flour; that 
they were, in fact, small business men 
who needed a higher markup to cover 
the costs of warehousing, hauling, financ- 
ing and servicing their customers. These 
customers, it was asserted, were largely 
small buyers, a3 distinguished from the 
larger purchasers who deal directly with 
the mills. 

The contention was convincingly made 
that if transferred to the general flour 
ceiling regulation, No. 296, an adequate 
margin could be obtained which would 
preserve the distributor in the commer- 
cial picture. The petitioners argued 
that they were not related to the whole- 
Sale grovers, and their functions were 
entirely different. 
able to correct these inequalities by trans- 
ferring the flour distributor to the gen- 
eral flour ceiling. 





The OPA would be - 


Amendment No. 7 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 237 limited flour distrilu- 
tors to a 10% markup, grouping the 
industry with wholesale grocers. Inas- 
much as their operations are entirely 
different, flour men are finding it almost 
impossible to do business under the ex- 
isting order. 

Flour distributors met in Chicago and 
New York during the week to discuss 
the development, the consensus at each 
meeting being that, while all members of 
the trade want to abide by the law, 
immediate relief is necessary if jobbers 
are to continue to operate. Frank T. 
Herbert, of Chicago, president of the 
National Asczociation of Flour Distr‘bu- 
tors, presided at the Chicago meeting 
and also attended the one in New York. 
Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co,, was elected to represent the 
Chicago trade at the Washington confer- 
ence. From New York, W. P. Tanner, 
Reuben S. Seligmann, Halsey B. O’Brien 
and George R. Flach were selected. 
Other markets also were represented. 

Mr. Herbert sent a telegram to Mr. 
Milnor following the Chicago meeting 
on Jan. 12, asking for an extension of 
the delivery time. His telegram read as 
follows: “Most flour distributors through- 
out the country have contracts with buy- 
ers based on lower priced purchases than 
present market which will return them 
more than 10% markup. Distributors 
cannot get shipments from mills at later 
or higher priced contracts before the 
new margin markup effective date of 
Jan. 14, as many mills are very far be- 
hind in shipments. This makes for a 
very unfair situation with distributors 
having bona fide contracts which would 
become illegal under present regulations. 
New margin effective date should be ex- 
tended 30 to 60 days or allow new con- 
tracts entered into at higher prices used 
as evidence instead of invoices. Unless 
correction is made serious situations 
could develop.” 

The OPA has said that the price ceil- 
ing for flour jobbers is based on deliv- 
ered costs, and not contract prices. Con- 
tracts previously made which do not 
come under the ceiling price will be 
voided, it is stated. 
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COTTON MARKET DOWN; 
BURLAP UNCHANGED 


<— 
Amendment M-221 Does Not Alter Reg- 
ulation Against New Burlap Bags 
for Flour, Fertilizer 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Amendment order 
M-221, covering textile and paper ship- 
ping bags, issued recently, does not alter 
the regulation against the manufacture 
of new burlap bags for flour, refined 
sugar and fertilizer, and adds two more 
commodities to this group, namely, salt 
and tankage. The trade had hoped that 
the amendment would allow use of bur- 
lap for fertilizer. 

The local burlap market remains un- 
changed but reports from Calcutta in- 
dicate that some loading activity is in 
progress at that port. The extent of 
the loadings or probable time of ar- 
rivals is not known. 

Order M-221 covering shipping bags 
confines new cotton bag use to the fol- 
lowing items: feed, flour, grain, poultry 
grits, meal, seeds, chemicals, cotton, fer- 
tilizer and 24 other commodities. ‘lhe 
order also states that other products 
may be packed if specific authority is 
granted. 

With a few exceptions the order stipu- 
lates sizes of bags, both paper and tex- 
tiles, in which agricultural products may 
be packed. These are: 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lbs or more. 

In respect to inventory the order speci- 
fies that users and commercial emptiers 
of full or empty new or used textile bags 
shall at no time have an excess of a 
practical minimum working inventory 
and in no case an excess of “the aggre- 
gate number of new or used empty tex- 
tile bags which will be required to carry 
on his business during the next 60 days.” 

In addition some definitions are 
changed and restrictions on burlap wool 
bags are amended to clarify their exact 
use for wool and wool products. 

There is still a feeling of nervousness 
in the cotton market as a result of gov- 
ernment action regarding wheat and 
corn, with the trade wondering if sim- 
ilar action might be taken on cotton. 

Bemis Bro. Bug Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.54 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.58 as compared with 
16.52 a year ago. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
FORECASTS FAVORABLE 


Preliminary estimates of the current 
wheat crop in Australia place the 1942- 
43 production at about 150,000,000 bus, 
or 19,000,000 bus below the 1941-42 
crop, according to information received 
in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. On the basis of available 
estimates for the four important wheat 
producing states, acreage appears to 
have been reduced considerably below 
the 10,952,000 licensed. If later estimates 
confirm these low acreage forecasts, near 
record per acre yields would seem indi- 
cated, 

Unusually favorable growing condi- 
tions were reported to be general 
throughout most of the season. Below 


average rainfall in New South Wales 
early in the season was followed by 
good rainfall, and the crop in that state 
is now reported at 48,000,000 bu3 from 
an acreage much below that of last 
year, when the crop was 48,500,000 bus. 
Dry weather is reported to have caused 
some deterioration in the crop of West- 
ern Australia on the acreage compul- 
sorily reduced by one third, and the per 
acre yield is indicated to be below last 
year’s. 

Shortages of and fuel for 
mechanized equipment, and limited rail 
transport are factors expected to handi- 
cap the harvesting operations and the 
movement of grain from the farms, in 
bulk handling areas. Railroads are re- 
ported to be expecting some difficulty in 
keeping elevators clear, and, in order to 
spread deliveries and avoid congestion, 
growers in some states have been ad- 
vised to arrange for the temporary stor- 
age of a portion of the wheat on the 
farm. The carry-over of old crop wheat 
on Dec. 1 is indicated to be about 110,- 
000,000 bus, which, added to the forecast 
production, gives a probable supp!y of 
260,000,000 bus and leaves about 200,- 
000,000 bus available for export during 
the year and for carry-over. This would 
be a record supply and would create se- 
rious problems incident to its storage 
and disposal. A surplus of this size 
would supply the country’s normal do- 
mestic needs for three years. 


labor 
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CORN FREEZE HALTS 
WHEAT PRICE ADVANCE 


The sudden and unexpected announce- 
ment by the OPA fixing ceiling prices 
on cash corn and futures at the highest 
levels for the period Jan. 8 to 12, proved 
to be a stop sign that checked the mo- 
mentum in the upward trend of values 
for wheat and other 
grains which has 
prevailed in grain 
markets since early 
November.  Offset- 
ting the depressing 
effect due to the freezing of corn prices 
were reports that government purchases 
of flour had nearly doubled the amount 
originally anticipated and that further 
purchases were being considered. 

Winter wheat continues largely dor- 
mant with little change in condition. 
Alternate freezing and thawing is re- 
ported threatening some damage in IIli- 
nois, Kentucky and parts of Nebraska. 
In the lower plains wheat continues to 
show a good healthy color and in warmer 
sections progress is reported good. 

In Europe the weather is about sea- 
sonal and crop conditions are generally 
considered better than a year ago. Late 
seeding has brought the bread grain 
acreage in Roumania close to the official 
goal, according to trade reports. Condi- 
tions are fairly satisfactory but intense 
cold now prevails with only a partial 
snow cover with damage feared in ex- 
posed areas. As of Jan. 9, the wheat 
surplus in Argentina was officially placed 
at 304,390,000 bus and flaxseed at 122,- 
165,000 bus. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLERS POSTPONE MEETING 

Louisvitte, Ky.—The January meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Millers Associa- 
tion, scheduled for Jan. 20 at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, has. been postponed 
indefinitely because of the illness of R. 
H. Missman, secretary of the association. 
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for More Than » » » Half a Century » » » 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 
Previous Jan. 17, Jan, 18, Jan. 20, 
Jan. 16, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
PORE | o 6.5- 5005500004065 00000 *418,538 389,443 329,939 282.325 279,663 
On fanskke et as00s00008 638,216 608,061 526,467 487,292 458,345 
DE nttchekesredbeedasec¥4en 263,416 238,584 210,747 212,750 185,741 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 144,974 156,099 128,952 97,671 117,067 
_Western Division 79,623 87,382 56,233 58,794 50,903 
CE 45-:4:0:00955.90400e008 *27,815 28,625 4,545 30,658 33,879 
North Pacific CoQst. ...ccsccsees *135,715 127,904 118,433 133,683 137,734 
(ee ee eee eee ete 1,708,297 1,627,382 1,375,346 1,303,173 1,263,332 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
—————Percentage of activity ‘ r July 1 to < 
Jan. 16, Previous Jan.17, Jan. 18, Jan. 20, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 75 70 59 50 49 9,872,163 9,231,721 
Southwest ....... 90 86 74 69 66 16,066,768 14,927,429 
UMRAO oc oe scevice 89 80 70 73 64 5,916,625 5,679,694 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 78 79 70 60 68 3,790,961 3,565,346 
Western Div. .. 68 74 48 50 43 1,907,442 1,592,246 
Southeast ....... 61 63 47 70 67 721,482 569,597 
N. Pacific Coast.. 81 76 58 64 63 3,666,676 3,444,276 
THEM viceses 82 78 66 63 66 41,942,117 39,010,309 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbis bbis tivity Vv 1 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 415,500 394,661 94 que ao a 
Previous week .. 415,500 370,394 89 bbis bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 323,842 i > ee . 376,950 245,441 65 
Two years ago... 415,500 284,637 69 Previous week .. 376,950 234,496 62 
Five-year A@VerTage ....-seeeeeeecees 72 Year ago ....... 376,950 204.680 64 
Ten-year AVETAZC ..ceeeeeeeeeeeees 67 Two years ago... 389,550 181,188 47 
Five-year average ..... cesses 47 
Kansas City I BO veceevccccccesece 
Ten-y FOTEBO cicccccvceccesses 
Ce ee 180,000 147,080 82 me trl sini ici 4s 
Previous week .. 180.000 139,308 77 an uction for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 180,000 116,475 65 estimated. 
Two years ago... 180,000 111,911 62 
Five-year AVCTage ....ccesevecevece 70 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVETABE) ....eeseseccevecs 71 Weekly Flour Pct 
: capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbis bbis tivity 
Fam. 10636 wccess 56,700 48,525 86 Jan. 10-16 ...... 180,300 173,097 96 
Previous week 56,700 49,659 88 Previous week 180,300 154,947 85 
Year ago ....... 56,700 48,360 85 SO BOO cossaes 180,300 125,259 69 
Two years ago... 56,700 46,451 82 Two years ago... 180,900 101,137 56 
Pive-VORF QVOTABS oc ccccccssccccecs 62 
Salina DOM-FORF AVETERS occcccccscccccecs 56 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 56,100 47,950 85 
Previous week .. 56,100 48,700 7 CENTRAL WEST 
Year a8o ....++- 56,100 37,790 6 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,293 79 Eastern Division 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

JOR. 10-16 2.000. 94,800 80,715 8 
Previous week 94,800 74,565 79 
TOF OBO ..ccsex 130,800 74,730 57 
Two years ago... 135,600 78,301 58 
Five-year A@VeTAge ...cscrcccceceece 63 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ceeeeeeeceeees 61 

Portland District 

Jan. 10-16 ...... 73,200 *55,000 75 
Previous week 73,200 53,339 73 
Year ago ....-«- 73,400 43,703 60 
Two years ago... 74,600 55,382 74 
Five-year AVeCrage .....eeeeceseces 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...-eereeccceeves 72 


*Estimated. 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of “Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 


the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 45,290 27,815 61 
Previous week ° 63 
Year ago ....... 47 
Two years ago... 70 
Five-year average . 64 





Ten-year average 68 
Production for current week is estimated. 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Jan, 10-16 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbis bbis 

escese 185,140 144,974 
- 185,140 156,099 
Seeeeee 184,320 128,952 
ago... 163,405 97,671 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 


Production for current week is partly esti- 


mated, 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Jan. 10-16 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Jan, 10-16 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbis bbls 

0696009 117,600 79,623 
- 117,600 87,382 
eoecces 117,600 56,233 
ago... 117,600 58,794 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbls bbls 

eoeces 294,600 263,416 
294,600 238,584 

bbiewee 294,600 210,747 
ago... 289,800 212,750 





Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

68 
74 
48 
50 
62 
55 


Pet. 
of ac- 


South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) milla of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, 


r—-Northwest——, -— Buffalo, -—Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Se eee 30,072 766,101 16,444 384,684 9,878 224,509 66,394 1,375,294 
Previous week 28,662 15,205 8,94 52,814 
Two weeks ago.. 25,511 13,822 7,185 46,518 

BOE8. cccccsccces 24,867 702,907 12,584 358,452 7,903 214,361 45,354 1,275,720 

BOGL cccccccesd’s 22,966 656,721 10,530 324,525 7,978 210,991 41,474 1,192,237 

1940 |. cc cvccccss 21,433. 672,176 10,921 341,402 6,965 213,142 39,319 1,226,720 

TORD .nccccwecve 21,520 651,670 10,369 344,338 7,495 221,830 39,384 1,217,838 

Five-yr. average 24,172 689,925 11,989 350,680 8,044 216,966 44,205 1,257,571 
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Wartime Food Regulation Activity 
Organized in Dept. of Agriculture 





JUDGE MARVIN JONES GIVEN 
IMPORTANT POST 


Former House Agricultural Committee Chairman Will Smooth 
Out Conflicting Viewpoints—Secretary Wickard Revises Food 
Control Organization—Some WPB Functions Shifted 


By EmMMeEtT DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—‘*Judge Marvin 
Jones, of the U. S. Court of Claims, has 
been temporarily appointed a member of 
the staff of Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Byrnes.” 

This brief announcement by the White 
House, Jan. 15, was synchronized with 
the series of pronouncements by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard, the food 
administrator, disclosing some more re- 
organizations ambitious programs 
involving food, but in all the announce- 
ments one must read between the lines 
to find out what they mean. 


and 


In the terse statement announcing the 
appointment of former Congressman 
Jones, ex-chairman of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, and always re- 
garded by farm groups and food manu- 
facturers and processors as an official 
whose feet were constantly on the ground, 
observers here see the highly reputed 
Texan as the molifier of the many dis- 
cordant notes which have emerged to 
the public via members of Congress, 
farm group spokesmen and finally the 
Department of Agriculture and some seg- 
ments of the trades. In a word, Judge 
Jones’s task is to compose some of the 
differences now existing between these 
various groups, and attempt to bring 
order out of He will reflect 
both the President’s and _ Stabilizer 
Byrnes’s ideas on how an all-out food 
production and food distribution plan 
can be made workable. He will have 
the veto power over future actions em- 
anating from the food administration. 
He will consult with farm congressional 
leaders, with the organized farm pro- 
ducers’ spokesmen, and with representa- 
tives of the food trades and get the views 
of each before applying his O.K. to the 
final draft. He will, in fact, be the 
“Food Czar,’ although personally he 
would find that appellation repugnant. 

Mr. Wickard started on Dec. 10, with 
his designation as food administrator by 


chaos. 


the President, to do something on the 
food setup which just now—five weeks 
later—is beginning to show signs of 
becoming a workable — organization. 
These five weeks have been fraught with 
resignations of Department of Agricul- 
ture officials—first Consumer Counsel 
Montgomery and last week Herbert W. 
Parisius, each of whom had something 
critical to say publicly of their former 
chief. Accompanying clamor was_ in- 
dulged by the eastern press, which 
chided Secretary Wickard for what was 
described as “delays” in getting the food 
administration to an actual functioning 
point. At the same time, congressional 
spokesmen joined in the chorus of criti- 
cism. 


Briefly, the latest Wickard statement 


sets up the organization of the Food 
Distribution which _ is 
under the direction of Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, his original appointee. It provides 
for the merging of the AMA, the food 
division and other food units of the 
WPB, the sugar agency of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation and Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and units of both the Office 
of Agricultural War Relations and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Hendrick- 
son’s deputy directors will be C. W. 
Kitchen, formerly associate administra- 
tor of AMA; Major Ralph W. Olm- 
stead, formerly assistant administrator 
of AMA; J. B. Russell, formerly re- 
gional administrator for the Midwest of 
the AMA; E. A. Meyer, formerly assist- 
ant chief of the WPB food division. 

Other members of the staff of Director 
Hendrickson include Arthur C. Bartlett, 
special assistant; Budd Holt, economic 
advisor, and Norman L. Gold, E. O. 
Mather, S. R. Newell, Otie M. Reed, 
Jacob Rosenthal and John C. Canning, 
who will have special assignments. 


Administration, 


In a corollary move, Secretary Wick- 
ard accepted the resignation of Herbert 
W. Parisius as director of food produc- 
tion and appointed Parisius’ deputy, 
M. Clifford Townsend, former governor 
of Indiana, as top man in the producing 
end of the fvod administration. J. B. 
Hutson, on leave of absence as _presi- 
dent of the CCC, and A. G. Black, gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, become associate directors of Mr. 
Townsend. D. A. Fitzgerald, assistant 
director of the Office of Agricultural 
War Relations, was named deputy direc- 
tor. 

To perpetuate these food positions as 
purely governmental full-time jobs, Mr. 
Wickard turned thumbs down officially on 
Dollar-a-Year men, 43 of whom had 
been attached to the WPB food divisions. 
These can drop their private connec- 
tions and become government employees 
if they choose, but if they retain their 
private posts in industry they can only 
serve on a consultants’ panel without 
any administrative responsibility or 
authority. 

This latter move means that such in- 
dustrial leaders as Douglas Townson, 
head of WPB’s food section and a New 
York grocery manufacturer, J. R. T. 
Bishop, of the corn products industry 
and head of the WPB grain section, 
John T. McCarthy, Toledo bakery opera- 
tor, and others of this category, will be 
nonpaid consultants or fade completely 
from the picture. In fact all of these 
men except Mr. Townson, who has not 
yet made up his mind whether to go 
back to his business or remain a “war 
worker,” have temporarily transferred 














FOOD INDUSTRY WAR 
GROUP 


WasHincTon, D. C.—A _ food in- 
dustry war committee, which would 
represent all b-anches of food dis- 
tribution in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other 
government agencies, is in the proc- 


ess of organization. The committee 


members number 30 and _ include 
Philip Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 


Austin Igleheart, of General Foods 
Corp. Officers have not yet been 
chosen. Objectives of the commit- 
tee would be to facilitate smooth 
operation of the nation’s food indus- 
tries in all phases of the wartime 


program. 











to the Department of Agriculture and 
will remain at least so long as necessary 
for the WPB part of the personnel to 
be integrated into the agricultural set- 
up. Similarly, Frank Hutchinson, the 
former Lawrenceburg, Ind., miller, will 
do service for agriculture in a consultive 
and part-time capacity. 

In the food distribution administration 
with Mr. Hendrickson as overall boss, 
nine commodity branches have been set 
up to function under the general direc- 
tion of Deputy Director Kitchen. With 
respect to. the commodities asczigned to 
them, they will have responsibility for 
initiating and carrying out programs 
dealing with wartime food problems, in- 
cluding regulatory work, distribution 
economics, purchase and price support. 

The branch concerned with grains will 
be headed by E. J. Murphy. T. L. Dan- 
iels will preside over the branch on fats 
and oils, while H. C. Albin will handle 
special commodities. 

Three branches concerned with prob- 
lems of civilian food requirements and 
programs will operate directly under 
Mr. Russell. These will include a civil- 
ian requirements branch to be headed 
by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, who comes 
to the government on leave of absence 
from the Mayo Clinic. Under Dr. Wilder 
much of the functions of Paul McNutt’s 
nutrition set-up will probably be taken 
over. 

Additional branches, chiefly composed 
of Department of Agriculture personnel, 
will handle various other phases of the 
distribution program, including school 
lunch, school milk and other public feed- 
ing schemes. <An_ additional civilian 
function will be done by a food conserva- 
tion branch which will study and recom- 
mend programs for conservation of food, 
for which a chief has not yet been 
named. 


A processors’ branch will provide a. 


central point within Hendrickson’s or- 
ganization for the consideration of day- 
to-day problems of processors. In this 
capacity it will work with the com- 
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modity branches in organizing, manag- 
ing and servicing advisory committees 
of the food manufacturers and process- 
ors. In this branch it is expected that 
the flour millers’ advisory committee 
may have a voice. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ATLANTIC GRAIN CO. FORMED 
New York, N. Y.—Moses Cohen, pres- 
ident of Canada Atlantic Grain Export 
Co., Inc., since 1910, Alfred H. Hurst, 
president of Grain Union Corp., and 
Jack N. Feldman, for the past seven 
years vice president of Universal Grain 
Corp. of New York, announce the forma- 
tion of the Atlantic Grain Co., Inc., suc- 
ceeding the Canada Atlantic Grain Kx- 
port Co., Inc. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. R. MOVES TO NEW OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The New York 
Central System has moved its Minne- 
apolis offices from the old Metropolitan 
Life Building to the Rand Tower. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUCK TIRE INSPECTION 
DEADLINE MOVED TO FEB. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defence 
Transportation, postponed the final date 
for initial commercial motor vehicle tire 
inspections, as required by General Or- 
der ODT No. 21, from Jan. 15 to Feb. 
28, 1943. 

After the initial inspection is made, 
the vehicle must then be presented for 
regular inspections every 60 days or 
every 5,000 miles, whichever occurs first. 
All inspections must be made by inspec- 
tors designated for this service by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

If the tire inspector finds the vehicle's 
tires in good condition he endorses the 
Certificate of War Necessity. Certifi- 
cates which do not have this valid en- 
dorsement cannot be used to obtain gaso- 
line ration coupons from local War 
Price and Rationing boards. 

Moreover, General Order 21 provides 
that no commercial motor vehicle may 
be operated following a tire inspection 
unless the inspector has certified that all 
reasonable and possible adjustments, re- 
pairs or replacements necessary to as- 
sure maximum conservation of the ve- 
hicle’s tires have been made. 

Mr. Eastman also urged those com- 
mercial vehicle owners whose mileage 
and fuel allotments require adjustment 
to get in touch immediately with their 
local ODT field representatives. A large 
number of temporary transport rations 
have been issued but only a small num- 
ber of operators have applied for adjust- 
ment of their Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity thus far, the ODT said. 

Operators who put off too long ap)|ly- 
ing for necessary adjustment of their 
Certificates of War Necessity allotments 
may have difficulty in obtaining fuel for 
their vehicles later on, the ODT warned. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILIP_R. O'BRIEN TAKES 
OFFICE FOR THIRD TERM 


Cuicaco, I11.—Philip R, O’Brien *s- 
sumed the presidency of the Chiciz° 
Board of Trade for the third successive 
term, Jan. 18, being one of four men 
who have been so honored by the met- 
bership of the exchange. In addition to 
his background of nearly 30 years of 
membership on the board, Mr. O’Brien is 
a practical farmer, with an 1,100-acre 
grain farm in Illinois, and one of 60 
acres devoted to dairying in Wisconsin. 
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Larabee brands of bakers flours are like old friends in so 
many bakeries because they’ve been found dependable, 
year after year, for uniform baking quality. They’ve served 
these bakers long and faithfully through changing condi- 
tions of bakery production and market requirements. Thus 
Larabee bakers flours, milled to rigid requirements of 
protein and baking performance from choice Southwestern 
wheats, have become quality standards in thousands of 
bakeries all over the country. 

Soft wheat flours from the Larabee mills have also 
established a reputation for smooth baking production. 

Consult the Larabee representative about these Larabee 
bread, cake and pastry flours that will meet your particular 
shop requirements. 

You'll find these flours—for every baking need and pur- 


pose—well known in bakeries where quality is paramount. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY 
DIVISION OF: 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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With the Dishriituter 


CONDUCTED BY 








Gas Rations and 
Super Markets 

1°) 

Since gasoline rationing was first ap- 
plied to the East, and later to the en- 
tire country, wholesale flour distributors 
and others interested in the food indus- 
try have wondered what its effect would 
As these markets 
were largely dependent upon automobile 
trade for a large part of their business, 
it was generally believed that they would 


be on super markets. 


suffer more than would the independent 
neighborhood retail grocer. This thought 
has been expressed as follows by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
“Chain grocery firms, which for the 
past decade have been centralizing their 
outlets into larger super markets, may 
now be faced with the necessity of call- 
ing a halt to this process of concentra- 
tion. To a_ considerable extent the 
growth of the super market has been 
made possible by the housewife who has 
found driving to a more distant, large 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriue Co., Inman, Kan. 























Millers 
Since | 
1776 











SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
a r.ssSss ss 







Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








store, with ample parking facilities, more 
convenient than walking to a nearer, 
but smaller, outlet. 

“However, with mileage rationing, the 
more distant super market again may 
become less attractive, and chain or- 
ganizations may even find it necessary 
to reopen their neighborhood units.” 

The latter would probably be easier 
said than done. Help would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. In the war 
plant areas, where the chains would be 
more anxious to be located, desirable 
sites could not easily be found. All in 
all, it seems that independent wholesale 
and retail flour distributors have a 
brighter future outlook at this time than 
do their chain competitors. 


Grade Labeling 
rf ; 


While canned foods now are the pri- 
mary products for which U. S. grade 
standards are proposed, once this move- 
ment is definitely under way there is no 
telling how far it may go. Flour dis- 


tributors are vitally concerned in this 
situation, for many have for years sold 
mill brands, during which time they have 
established a permanent consumer de- 
Grade label- 
ing, carried to its fullest extent, would 


mand for these products. 


automatically eliminate all such business. 

Flour distributors will be encouraged, 
therefore, to know that food manufac- 
turers are fully aware of this situation. 
Plans have been discussed for some time 
to inaugurate an educational campaign 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the*Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 


















She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Food distributors can increase their sales volume and serve their baker and 
grocer customers better by offering the Colorado Milling and Elevator Com- 
pany’s complete line of hard spring wheat flours, hard winter wheat flours, 
soft red winter wheat flours, plain, enriched and self-rising, and Pikes Peak 


Cake Flour—in straight or assorted cars. 










27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Bakers Uf America for over 5b Years 
THE ( opiadl MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFicEes: -eavet, COLORADO 
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‘SUNNY 


KANSAS" 





This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it 


with assurance, certainty and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


7 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS 


CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


3444 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHIcaGo 





among consumers by food manufactur- 
ers, and apparently considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this direction. 
It is to be presumed that any such pro- 
gram will emphasize the importance of 
brand designations, which have come to 
mean much to consumers from the stand- 
point of quality selection. If wholesale 
flour distributors can contribute to such 
a campaign in any way, they will be 
doing consumers, the food industry, and 
their own businesses, a good turn. 


New Price System 

fe) 

While it is entirely too early to say 
whether or not the new food price sys- 
tem recently announced by OPA will 
prove satisfactory, it is a step toward 
simplification, which was so urgently 
needed by wholesale and retail flour dis- 
tributors, as well as all others engaged 
in the food industry. Leon Henderson, 
price administrator, announced that the 
new plan will supplant more than a 
dozen individual price regulations. 

According to preliminary announce- 
ment of the plan, which is said to have 
been worked out with the food trade 
itself, mark-ups will vary with differ- 
ent types of wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments. It is understood that whole- 
salers will be divided into service and 
cash-and-carry groups, each having a 
different mark-up because of the differ- 
ence in their costs of doing business. 
Following the same principle, retailers 
will be divided into independent retail, 
chain stores and super markets. 

Any steps that will lead to the sim- 
plification of the present pricing system 
will be welcome to all flour distributors, 
both wholesale and refail. All thinking 
business men realize that some means 
must be taken to prevent inflation. At 
the same time, business has been greatly 
injured by the maze of red tape in which 
it has found itself. The working of the 
new plan will be watched with keen in- 
terest by all. 


An Undertaking for 


Advertising 
° 


Wholesale flour distributors, nominal- 
ly serving a comparatively limited area, 
do not have many business papers at 
their disposal in which to advertise to 
their retail trade. Always unfortunate, 
this becomes increasingly so now when 
personal sales contacts are becoming 
more and more restricted through a 
shortage of manpower and gasoline ra- 
tioning. 

Though they may not have the adver- 
tising columns of a business press at 
their disposal, because of the restricted 
areas they serve, nevertheless wholesal- 
ers can devise some form of advertising 
that will serve their purpose in contact- 
ing their retail trade. The importance 
of advertising at this time was thus 
clearly explained in a recent editorial in 
Advertising Age: 

“Just as advertising in the general 
consumer field is performing a useful 
and indispensable function of keeping 
the public informed about companies 
which for the time being may not be 
able to maintain their normal service of 
supply, so the business press, providing 
as it does facilities for contacting in- 
dustrial and trade distribution factors 
throughout the business world, offers a 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mits at FLOUR 
GENEVA,N.Y. | TROY, N.Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaiLY 


—— 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








— 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


———<! 





—_— 








**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high pretein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


. and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


*« 





ON THE WAR FRONT<« 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


@ *xON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
etly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 





We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte (Say Indianapolis - 
Chi . ° + East Pepperell - Houston Memphis - Minneapolis - 
Oklahoma City - 


+ New York City 
Seattle - Wichita 


San Francisco 


Peoria - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 
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BREAD RATIONING AND ERSATZ 
FEEDSTUFFS IN SWEDEN 

Because of bad crops and because 
Sweden had to take land away from 
grain in order to produce cattle fodder 
that had been imported, the Swedes ran 
short on bread grains and had to ration 
bread. 

After a number of reductions had been 
made in the ration, the government or- 
dered a mixing of barley and rye in the 
bread wheat flour. After Aug. 3, 1942, 
the government forbade the baking of 
an unlimited variety of loaves—and 
standardized bread baking. Only six 
types can now be made and sold—two 
of wheat, one of mixed flour, and three 
of rye. 

This standardization resulted in lower 
costs to bakers, so the government or- 
dered reductions in the price—a 10% 
reduction in the price of the rye and 
mixed flour loaves, and a 2% reduction 
in the wheat loaves. 

Fodder for animals has _ presented 
heavy problems. For two _ winters 
straight, it was necessary to slaughter 
livestock because of the feed shortage. 
That helped out the meat situation tem- 
porarily, but animals were being slaugh- 
tered faster than they were being bred, 
and it couldn’t last. 

Ersatz was part of the answer. Swe- 
dish scientists developed a synthetic fod- 
der that is 85% cellulose—a wood prod- 
uct, and wood is abundant in Sweden’s 
forests. ‘The remaining 15% ingredient 
is molasses, a by-product of sugar 
beets, which Sweden is now growing in 
abundance. 

In addition to the ersatz fodder (which 
farmers call “pine oats”) the Swedish 
people have expanded in the substitute 
fodder field. Today the Swedish house- 
holder lets his grass grow long before 
cutting it. Grass is allowed to grow 
high in Stockholm parks. When lawns 
are trimmed, the cuttings are collected 
for fodder. 

Leaves and twigs are collected. School 
children go out in droves to get them. 
They also pull reeds out of the swamps, 
and bring them in to be mixed with other 
ingredients for animal fodder.—Consum- 
ers’ Guide. 

SELENIUM POISONING 

Selenium poisoning has gained promi- 
nence as a problem in livestock nutrition 
and as a possible health hazard to man 
since 1933, when selenium was found in 
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samples of wheat which had previously 
been shown to be toxic to livestock and 
to laboratory animals. Th ingestion of 
selenium bearing vegetation has thus 
been thought to be concerned with the 
pathologic condition of farm animals 
known as “alkali disease” and “blind 
staggers.” Plants growing in selenifer- 
ous areas often contain high concentra- 
tions of the element in some organic form 
and presumably in the protein fraction. 
The affected localities are limited in size 
but widely scattered throughout the 
Great Plains of the western United 
States. 

Selenium poisoning results in stunting 
of growth, emaciation, loss of hair, de- 
creased reproductive power, atrophy and 
cirrhosis of the liver, gastric damage 
and anemia. Cattle, hogs and _ horses 
develop erosion of the bones, abnormali- 
ties of the hooves, and atrophy of the 
heart in the chronic form of the poisoning 
(“alkali disease”). The eggs of poisoned 
poultry have a low hatchability because 
of the abnormal development of the 
embryos into monstrosities. Experiments 
with various species have demonstrated 
that daily ingestion of selenium in 
amounts as low as 0.2 mg per kilogram 
of weight causes minor symptoms and 
that doses in excess of 1 mg per kilo- 
gram daily are dangerously toxic. The 
natural plant toxicant is less toxic than 
the inorganic salts, but the symptoms 
are the same. It is noteworthy that 
within certain limits the toxicity of plant 
and inorganic selenium is determined by 
the protein-selenium ratio in the diet 
rather than by the selenium intake. Se- 
lenium compounds inhibit cellular res- 
piration probably by poisoning enzymes, 
such as succinodehydrogenase, which are 
dependent on sulfhydryl groups for ac- 
tivity. 


Persons living in rural areas where 
selenium is endemic absorb selenium in 
sufficient amounts to excrete it in concen- 
trations much greater than those found 
in nonseleniferous areas. Analysis for 
selenium revealed its widespread occur- 
rence in animal as well as plant food- 
stuffs from seleniferous localities. There 
is no definite clinical evidence of human 
selenium intoxication in these areas, but 
there is suggestive evidence that man is 
not immune. The seriousness of selenium 
poisoning in these populations is un- 
doubtedly reduced by the fact that much 
of the flour and vegetables consumed 
come from nonseleniferous regions.—Dr. 
Maurice E. Shils and Dr. E, V. McCol- 
lum in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

PIE MAGIC 

There’s witchery in pumpkin pies— 

The task belies 

All recipes and rules, 

And they are fools 

Who try to make this dish 

Without the eyes 

Of children looking on, 

And most unwise 

Are those who toss in spice 

Without whispering a wish! 

Marion Woopatt. 

Pity the poor retailer when food ra- 
tioning breaks on him. He will not only 
have to total his customers’ bills in 
cash, but in points. Chain store execu- 
tives particularly are shuddering at the 
prospect of bottlenecks at cashier's coun- 
ters and some think it may be necessary 
to mark point values as well as prices 
on individual cans and packages. And 
don’t forget the added bookkeeping.— 
Food Field Reporter. 
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“WELL-KNOWN BRANDS” 


Looking through a copy of Jago’s 
“Chemistry of Wheat, Flour and Bread,” 
we came across a statement of “well- 
known brands and varieties of flour,” 
the names of which would be recollected 
by few millers nowadays. Some of them, 
such as “Porter's OOOO Boss” flour 
and “AAA” flour were reminiscent of 
the descriptions of some kinds of beer. 
Hungarian flours comprised Vienna 
Lions, Victoria Empress, Five Tulips, 
and Three Stars. The list also included 
a flour made from a mixture compris- 
ing: one fifth each of Choice Califor- 
nian, Australian, Canadian White, Du- 
luth Spring and Ghirka, “roller-milled 
in Liverpool.” Those were days when 
British millers were very seriously er- 
turbed by imports of flour, and it took 
skill, courage and time to reduce the 
volume of those imports.—Milling, Liv- 
erpool, Eng. 

A modern, well-equipped ambulance 
room is usually attached to the laryer 
bakeries in Northern Ireland. The en- 
tire staff of one factory is medically 
examined by the works doctor every 
six months. A record of the health of 
every worker is on file and any recom- 
mendations for treatment that the doc- 
tor may suggest have to be carried out, 
the cost being borne by the National 
Health Insurance Scheme. Included is 
dentistry. A chiropodist also visits the 
ambulance room once a week to attend 
to workers complaining of foot troubles. 
A pension scheme has also been estab- 
lished to which each worker contributes 
1s per week and the firm 2s. From this 
benefit fund the worker receives sick 
pay in the event of illness in addition 
to his National Health Insurance bene- 
fit. A pension is also provided for em- 
ployees who reach the age of 65. A 
canteen adjoins the main bakery and 
meals and refreshments are provided 
at low prices. 

= 
THE MAJESTY OF BREAD 

Some housewives find more beauty in 

A loaf of bread, well browned, 

Than others find in pageantries 

Of art and scenes renowned. 

To them it represents the score 

Of perfect kitchen power, 

Backed by the quality and strength 

Of honest, well milled flour. 

Ivan Moyer THomas. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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A SELLER’S MARKET 


ACK yonder, when the people of this country, 

under leadership of Mr. Hoover, were stinting 
themselves of bread in order that our overseas allies 
should not starve, the buyer for the greatest baking 
establishment of the time came to see us and with 
cuppa-goffee humility asked us would we please use 
what friendships we might have among millers to 
persuade a few to sell him a little flour so he could 
keep the wolves of want away from his bakeshops. 
It happened that we could and did. But we, too, had 
to be humble and persuasive and ask our friends 
please to be good enough to help this baker in his 
time of travail. 

That period, in so far as memory serves, was the 
last durable and completely effective sellers’ market 
the millers of this country ever experienced. There 
have, of course, been times when drouth, or other of 
nature’s hardships, have given millers transient ad- 
vantage in trading. But such seasons have been brief, 
and too often millers were so unaccustomed to exer- 
cising the advantage accorded them by the gods of 
the market. place that the profits largely disappeared 
in the ebb tides of overextended buying. 

But the general pattern of the years has been one 
of steadily increasing advantage to buyers, reaching a 
climax in 1937 when the milling industry virtually 
threw up, at least, its hands and accepted with never- 
to-le-explained gratitude whatever its pressure-buying 
customers cared to leave in the dish. 

In still more recent years millers have been most 
capably aided in these benevolent activities by various 
new devices, such as buying combinations, which lay 
down the law as to price to be paid by their members, 
and by buyers’ brokers whose energies are devoted 
less to the selling of flour than to selling buyers’ bids 
to their principals. All of these perfectly legitimate 
economic but price-depressing inventions have had the 
effect of virtually freezing a buyers’ market in the 
flour trade, leaving the long-faced—and apparently 
also long-pursed—millers to wiggle about trying to 
find compensation, even an occasional little dab of 
profit, in the mutations of wheat price premiums and 
millfeed recoveries. 


In October of last year a remarkable, if long- 
expected, new factor entered into this situation. Four 
months of virtually wishing flour off on customers 
suddenly was climaxed by the imposition of price ceil- 
ings on flour by the authority of government, which 
already virtually controlled the price of wheat. Mill- 
ing found itself at a dead end, unable even to sell 
flour at what may accurately be described as a “nor- 
mal loss.” Here was in very truth a freeze, chilling 
buyers to their marrowbones, causing the buyers’ bro- 
kers to shiver in the bitter wind, frost-biting the 
millers’ noses, freezing the trade lakes and streams 
and the water in the horse trough. 

Came the thaw. Authority, finding itself prohib- 
ited from reducing the price of wheat, accepted the 
sensible, and also inescapable, alternative of so in- 
creasing the permitted price of flour as to enable its 
sale to be resumed—the decision coming only a few 
days in advance of the probable appearance of arti- 
ficial bread shortages at some places in the country. 
The instant effect of the action was, of course, to free 
pent-up buying and restore trading in flour not only 
to normal status but with added volume to take up 
the slack of many dormant weeks. 


Just now the milling industry finds itself called 
upon not only to supply full seasonal requirements of 
bakers and family flour trade but also to provide 
steadily increasing quantities of flour to government 
agencies, especially for use by the armed forces and 
for lend-lease. Further to be accounted for is the 
Slowly rising tide of demand for wheat grits for 
alcohol distillation, with a fair prospect that within 
the next few months much commercial flour milling 
capacity may be converted to this specialized use. 
Thus we have, not for the moment but prospectively 
through several months to come, use not only for all 
Presently active milling capacity but not improbably 
for a considerable amount of the long dormant or 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











In the beauty of the lily Christ was born across tha 


sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 


While God is marching on. 
—From “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
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only occasionally employed equipment in every part 
of the country. 

It is not to be assumed from this summary of the 
present and promised future situation of milling that 
a golden age for the industry either is at hand or in 
assured prospect. The narrowness of the operating 
spread between wheat costs and ceiling prices assures 
the public and also should warn millers that there 
can be no excessive nor even guaranteed profits in 
their operations. Furthermore, there is a continuing 
hazard of new dislocations as the result of wheat price 
advances, free wheat shortages, or even declines in 
millfeed recoveries resulting from the government's 
possible inability to provide the promised price floor. 

Yet all of these circumstances and conditions, this 
epochal change in milling’s every surrounding, are 
sufficient greatly to encourage millers and to give 
them at long last a revived confidence in themselves 
and in the security of their industry. There is just 
now quite unquestionably a sellers’ market in the pro- 
duction and sale of flour, an opportunity for millers 
to resume saying, as successful merchants must say, 
“T will take so much,” rather than to say, with bowed 
head and lowered eyes, “How much will you give?” 

There is a prospect, too, that a considerable num- 
ber of large buyers of flour, who long have ruthlessly 
ridden their suppliers with “take it or leave it” saddle 
and bridle, will have opportunity to rediscover the 
values of politeness, of tolerance, of forbearance, even 
of commercial friendship as commodities in the mar- 
ketplace. Wartime’s shortages and_ inconveniences 
have brought this about in many other industries. It 
is easily conceivable that it may come as a blessing 
to this one. 


2 a2 
FANTASTIC BUT FEASIBLE 


HE President, in submitting his $109,000,000,000 

war budget message to the Congress, said: “Some 
persons may believe that such a program is fantastic. 
My reply is that this program is feasible.” 

Both statements may be accepted as unquestionably 
sincere, and equally unquestionably true. Our planned 
expenditure of 100 billion dollars on a single year’s 
war effort assuredly is fantastic when it is considered 
that it is more than will be spent by all other nations 
engaged in the war on both sides. No other word 
could be applied to it when it is further considered 
that the sum is three times that being spent by Ger- 
many, five times that of Britain, several times that of 
all Russia and fourteen times that of Japan. Fan- 
tastic seems on the whole a somewhat inadequate 
ad jective. 

Yet our expenditure is, as the President says, 
feasible. That.is to say, the people of this country 
can and will pay the bill, just as they paid our own 
and a substantial part of other nations’ bills for the 
previous World War. It is simply an essential part 
of the whole business of being at war. Indeed, as 


we have read the President’s accounts of our defense 
and war efforts for the past three years, so great has 
been his emphasis upon the amounts of money we 
spend, it almost seems that spending is our chief 
business in the war, just as it was rated as the chief 
accomplishment of the new deal in its successful youth. 

In the absence of any real knowledge of the sub- 
ject, most people probably feel that our war effort is 
being conducted with incredible financial waste. We 
are able to observe this with some accuracy in con- 
nection with things that we really know about, as, for 
instance, in the budget item of 837 million dollars for 
continuing aid to agriculture. Included therein are 
such astonishing details as 63 millions—a substantial 
increase over the previous year—for sugar production 
control, 36 millions for loans and grants to Jow-income 
farmers, and, believe it or not, 400 million dollars for 
soil conservation and benefit payments. 

Included also is an item of 193 million dollars for 
parity price payments, not only in a time of exceed- 
ingly high farm prices but under conditions which 
require that a considerable part of the sum must be 
used in subsidies to maintain parity prices in their 
fight with the government’s own price ceilings. All of 
this is occurring in a time when the nation’s agri- 
cultural income not only enormously exceeds every 
record but surpasses the wildest dreams of the sea- 
soned political farm aiders. 

In a wider field every news headline reveals the 
incredible outlays of billions, everywhere about us 
evidences of treasure being scattered with a lavish 
hand meet the eye, every breeze taxes the dependa- 
bility of our ears. Used as all of these senses are to 
the 15 billions expended on work relief in time of 
peace, they yet reel with their simple inability to com- 
prehend these unbelievably vast sums, which are cited 
less as assurance of victory as of the money we are 
spending toward attaining the goal. 

Not one of us, of course, can or would do anything 
about it. We would, perhaps, welcome a somewhat 
closer examination by Congress of civilian. expendi- 
tures on their own account and also of civilian ex- 
penditures which now are bulked with the war pro- 
gram. Yet it must be placed to the credit of the 
whole people, to their patriotism and to their deter- 
mination to win, that so little heed is being paid to 
the size of these incredible sums, even to their grandi- 
ose citation as proof of America’s greatness and 
power. 

How fortunate we are to be able to do it. 


x *k * 
INSUFFICIENT DISTRIBUTORS’ MARGINS 


HE protest of jobbing flour distributors against 

the insufficient handling charge permitted them in 
the new OPA schedules is less a plea for normal profits 
than a perfectly honest protest against a program 
which will prohibit many of them from continuing to 
operate at all. Rated with wholesale grocers and so 
limited to a ten per cent mark-up, flour jobbers, par- 
ticularly those in cities where operating and delivery 
charges are high, find that their gross earnings simply 
will not cover their essential costs. 

This, of course, accomplishes nothing whatever 
for the war effort. On the contrary, it threatens seri- 
ous dislocations in the normal operation of essential 
flour supply, both to family and bakery consumers. 
Just now this situation is further complicated by the 
system of applying the permitted mark-up to existing 
flour contracts, a great volume of which was entered 
into at prices below both permitted ceilings and cur- 
rent replacement. 

It must be assumed that the present jobbers’ sched- 
ule is the result of lack of understanding of their 
methods of operation and costs rather than of any 
purpose actually to squeeze them out of the chain of 
distribution. Should that be found true, it would 
be both fair and in the national interest to revise 
the schedule now, before it becomes effective, rather 
than to postpone action after confusion would be 
confounded by the order going into effect and having 
to be restated later. By then much harm already 
would have been done. 
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MILL MACHINERY PRIORITY ESSENTIAL 


Toronto, ONT.—Several references have lately been made in this correspondence 
to the urgent necessity that taxation and control authorities should give Canadian 
flour mills a better chance to provide for depreciation of their plants out of current 
earnings than is possible under existing conditions. The basis on which excess milling 
profits are at present being taxed is most unfair and will ultimately lead to disaster 
for the industry. It is everywhere believed that the first and greatest task of the 
United Nations when the war is over—or approaching its end—will be the provision 
of food for devastated countries in all parts of the world. It is equally obvious that 
flour will be universally wanted for this purpose. This new demand will spring up 
long before there is any reduction in the requirements for use of armies, navies and 
other services which have fought and won the war. 


At present every flour mill in Canada which has any productive usefulness left 
in it is running at full capacity. War requirements for armies and civilian popula- 
tions are at a peak and will stay there whether the war progresses favorably or not. 
But the problem confronting the allies when one by one the enemy occupied coun- 
tries are released from their slavery, will be that of food. These people are mostly 
starving or approaching that state. If they are to survive at all they will have to be 
fed as soon as the way is open. This means that Canadian flour mills will then be 
called upon to produce vastly greater quantities than they are doing now. How are they 
to do it? Every miller knows that his plant is being worn out under the strain of 
present demand. He also knows that his provision for replacement is pitiably small, 
since every dollar of profit over the meager amount now free of excess profit taxes 
is taken from him. It is true that repairs are allowed but these amount to nothing 
in comparison with the sums of money which should even now be going into new 
machinery and new plants. 


The government of Canada should decide at once to put the milling industry 
on a priority basis with regard to new machinery, buildings and equipment. It 
should also revise its basis for excess profits taxation sufficiently to allow mills to 
provide for the critical period now almost in sight, when their country will be con- 
fronted with enormous and tragic demands for relief flour. The present complacency 
of those whose business it is to foresee and provide for such emergencies is one of 
the most disturbing features of the current outlook in Canada. 





Lower Vitamin Content of 1942 
Canadian Wheat Causes Concern 


‘Toronto, Onr.— A conference of Cana- the Canadian loaf, In the meantime 


dian mill chemists with the authorities ™uch time and tnilling efficiency is being 
at Ottawa last week devoted most of its Wasted. Reports from the Ottawa con- 
time to consideration of the position ference hinted that the government 


might be prepared to forego its theories 
about using the natural vitamins found 
in wheat and to authorize full use of 
synthetics instead, these to be fed into 
the flour during the milling operations. 
If such a change should be made there 
would be no doubt as to the loyalty and 
energy with which all flour millers will 
adhere to the new program. 


in which this country finds itself in rela- 
tion to the vitamin content of bread 
flour from western hard spring wheat. 
Those representing mills made it clear 
to the government that the present ar- 
rangement is not giving satisfaction. It 
does not yield the desired amount of 
these elements in the finished product— 
bread. The protein content of the 1942 
crop is down and this means less vita- 
mins. The Canadian standard loaf, 
which goes under the name Canada Ap- 
proved, is dependent entirely on the wheat 
itself for vitamins, no additional syn- 
thetic elements are allowed by the gov- 
ernment. As a consequence the actual 
amount of vitamins in Canadian bread 
is not up to the government’s own stand- 
ard, nor is it possible to get more vita- 
mins from the wheat into the bread by 
any feasible milling process. 

Quite naturally, the milling industry is 
anxious to see some decision reached in 
Ottawa which will enable this country to 
get down to realities in the matter of 
quality in its bread. All those who 
know the facts about the present official 
policy are satisfied that this will have to 
be altered and the vitamin factor put 
on a sound basis before there can be 
any real improvement in the quality of 
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THATCHER TOPS WESTERN 
CANADA WHEAT VARIETIES 


Wiynirec, Man.—Thatcher is not only 
the dominant wheat variety in western 
Canada, but in 1942 again was slightly 
increased in use. This is revealed in 
the Searle Grain Co. survey of the dis- 
tribution of wheat varieties over the 
prairie provinces last year. 

The figures for the three prairie prov- 
inces combined show that Thatcher now 
occupies 50.6% of the total acreage sown 
to wheat as compared with 44.9% in 
1941. Marquis again occupies second 
place with 20.2% as compared with 24.5% 
in 1941. Third place again is held by 
Red Bobs with 12.8% of the acreage 
as compared with 13.5% in 1941. Fourth 
place now comes to Apex with 4.3% of 








the acreage, as compared with 4% the 
year previous. 

Regent now occupies 3.5% of the 
acreage, Renown 3.5%, Reward 1.2%, 
Garnet 1%, Canus, 0.6%, miscellaneous 
varieties 0.8% and durum now 1.5%, as 
compared with 1.6% in 1941. 

Thatcher greatly dominates in Sas- 
katchewan, occupying 69.3% of the acre- 
age, and in Manitoba with 57.1%, but in 
Alberta Red Bobs comes first, occupying 
40% of the acreage, Marquis second with 
36.4% and Thatcher third with 12.38%, 
the report states. Regent has spread 
over Alberta during the past year and 
now occupies 1.5% of the acreage in 
that province. 
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MOVEMENT OF WHEAT FROM 
FARMS TO ELEVATORS LAGS 


Winnipec, Man.—Movement of wheat 
from farms to country elevators in some 
sections of western Canada continues to 
lag. Some farmers are apparently not 
taking advantage of their established 
quotas and the Canadian Wheat Board 
is urging that deliveries be made wher- 
ever space is available. 

The reason for the lag in deliveries 
has not been determined, but there is a 
strong belief that many farmers are feed- 
ing greater numbers of livestock and 
are holding back on deliveries pending 
some indication of crop prospects and 
feed supplies from 1943 plantings. If 
this proves true the heaviest movement of 
coarse grains can be expected in June 
and July. 

Roughly 150,000,000 bus of the total 
of 280,000,000 bus of wheat to be deliv- 
ered from the 1942 crop has been taken 
in at country elevators, but, compared 
with production estimates, only a small 
percentage of the coarse grains has been 
delivered from western farms. 
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FLOUR IN BRITISH GUIANA 
GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a report 
by the Canadian trade commissioner for 
that territory the government of British 
Guiana is controlling the distribution of 
flour under a system of its own. Flour in 
that market has also come under a sub- 
sidy since July last. Up to September 
subsidy payments were small because of 
low imports but it is expected that in 
future they will be much higher. It is 
estimated that the subsidy on flour at 
present prices will cost the government 
about $400,000 per annum. 

In controlling the distribution of flour, 
there is no restriction on its purchase 
through commercial channels beyond a 
maximum price being fixed at which flour 
can be purchased and the insistence by the 
controller of supplies that all import 
permit applications must cover firm or- 
ders from established importers. No im- 
porter after receiving the flour into his 
warehouse _is_allowed to distribute it ex- 
cept on a warehouse order from the con- 
troller of supplies. 





SKILLED WORKERS SCARCE 
IN THE CANADIAN MILLS 


Ont.—Skilled workers be 
come increasingly difficult to obtain in 
Con- 
scription has stripped this trade of man) 
men who should never have been called 
up. 


Toronto, 


the Canadian milling industry. 


Their services would have been 
more profitably employed in industry and 
their contribution to the war effort 
would have been greater. In some cases 
mills have been closed or threatened wit!) 
suspension for want of help. Certain, 
their production has been lessened in this 
way. Conscription authorities know 
nothing about flour milling and its needs, 
nor do they appreciate the importance 
of this industry in the general war 
picture. Arms without food will be of 
no use to armies fighting on the various 
battlefronts. 

The difficulty in Canada is that flour 
milling has not been given its own 
proper rating in the matter of priorities. 
Indeed, it has no rating, but is simp) 
an also ran. Some of the authorities 
at Ottawa are beginning to realize its 
importance but the war control boards 
take a long time to change their minds 
and still longer to change their policies. 
In this case the situation is so vital that 
the process of putting flour milling at 
the very top of the list of necessary war 
industries must be hastened. 
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GILLESPIE DEAL COMPLETED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Gillespie Grain 
Co. last week announced completion of 
a deal whereby the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., has purchased the company 
and its line of 64 elevators located in 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The transfer will be made starting 
March 1 and the change of ownershi) 
is expected to be completed by April 15. 

The Gillespie Grain Co. was founded 
at Morinville, Alta. in 1906 by John 
Gillespie. In addition to the 64 coun- 
try elevators, the company operates © 
terminal feed and cereal mill and a leased 
terminal at Victoria, B. C. The Edmon 
ton plant is made up of a private ter- 
minal elevator, a country elevator, cereal 
mill, cleaning plant and livestock food 
plant. The total number of country 
elevators operated by the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., will be increased to more 
than 510 stretching from the Canadian 
Lakehead to the Pacific Coast. 


END OF AN ERA 


Winnirec, Man.—Speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Agricultural College Graduates As- 
sociation, Professor Vernon Fowke, 
Saskatchewan University economist, 
said that “the great dynamic role of 
the wheat economy has come to an 
end,” and that western agriculture 
no longer promises expansion and 
continued profit for investment. 
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PURCHASES CONFINED TO 
NAMED FLOUR SUPPLIERS 


Lonpon, Enc.—To effect transport 
economies, flour buyers were told by the 
Ministry of Food last September that 
from an appointed date—subsequently 
set as Dec. 13, 1942—they would have 
to restrict their purchases of flour to 
certain suppliers. Meantime, they must 
register with these suppliers and the 
number would depend on their turnover 
of flour per week. 

This meant that some of the large 
bakers would be able to retain the serv- 
ices of four and even five suppliers, but 
they must have had business transac- 
tions with these suppliers on not less 
than four occasions during the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1941. Small bak- 
ers would be restricted to only two or 
three suppliers. A Scottish flour im- 
porter, when questioned about the new 
order, said: 

“Bakers who were qualified to buy 
from importers and millers have now 
had to select their suppliers, the num- 
ber of which is governed by the amount 
of flour in sacks of 280 Ibs they use 
weekly. The smallest baker should have 
two suppliers and the largest not more 
than five. Most of the forms have now 
been returned. So it looks as if we 
shall be in ‘easy street? until the end 
of the war, but details will keep us 
busy, and I am trying to keep in touch 
with all buyers whether they have se- 
lected me as a supplier or not. The 
selection caused many a_ heartbreak. 
Many bakers put the names in a hat 
and drew them. The result is that firms 
who have done business together for 
over 50 years are now replaced.” 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF W. 8S. WILLIAMSON 
Lonpon, Enc.—W. S. Williamson, who 
was internationally known as a grain 
broker and importer, died on Dec. 11, 
at his home in the south of England. 
He founded the firm of W. S. William- 
son & Co., Liverpool, in 1891 and re- 
mained the head: of the firm until his 
retirement in 1920. At first, the oper- 
ations of the firm were confined to 
brokerage on the Liverpool futures mar- 
ket but in the course of years it became 
an important handler of wheat from all 
parts of the world. Mr. Williamson was 
a director of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association for many years. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLER WRITES OF FOOD 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


Loypon, Eno.—An Australian flour 
miller, V. Y. Kimpton, of W. S. Kimp- 
ton & Sons, writing from Melbourne, 
gives some very interesting details about 
food conditions in that part of Australia. 

“We in Melbourne,” he says, “are 
fortunate, as we have not been worried 
by the Japanese bombers or submarines, 
but we are now short of manpower and 
the farmers particularly are feeling this 
shortage. It means in this country that 
the rabbits will make headway and also, 





of course, a reduction in the products 
from the land, such as milk, butter, eggs, 
pork, bacon, ete. On the other hand, 
the outlook is for a good-sized wheat 
crop, and, like North America, we shall 
not know where to put it, as we have 
a large carry-over from the previous 
season. : 

“We are now rationed for tea, cloth- 
ing and sugar, and we understand there 
will be further rationing. Some com- 
modities are short, such as coffee, cocoa, 
etc. However, compared with the United 
Kingdom we have nothing to complain 
about as there is ample foodstuff in 
this country. Unfortunately, owing to 
price fixing, there are no potatoes at 
present and it will be a few months 
before the next crop comes in. Mean- 
time,, any supplies available are being 
used by the essential services.” 





———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOOD WHEAT YIELDS IN EIRE 

Lonpon, Eno.—The Department of 
Agriculture for Eire reports that weath- 
er conditions during November facili- 
tated the completion of a late harvest 
and enabled substantial progress to be 
made with seasonal farm operations. At 
the end of the month, cleaning and plow- 
ing of stubble land was well forward 
and in many districts an excellent be- 
ginning had been made with the sowing 
of winter wheat. Threshing of the 1942 
harvest was nearly completed, except in 
districts where it is customary to hold 
over a proportion of the grain in the 
stack or where it was being held in this 
way for seed. Having regard to the 


difficulties of the season, the reported 
yields, on the whole, can be regarded 
as reasonably satisfactory. Winter 
wheat has yielded between 32% and 37% 
bus an acre and spring wheat between 
28 and 35 bus an acre. 
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DEATH OF MRS. ANDREW LAW 

Lonpon, Enoe.—Mrs. Andrew Law, 
widow of the late Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow and London, 
died on Dec. 1. Her health had been 
very indifferent since the death of her 
husband last January and she had been 
confined to her bed for fully six months. 
Like her husband, she was an octogena- 
rian and had reached 88 years of age. 
Her elder son, William R. Law, is head 
of the firm of Crawford & Law, and 
at present is acting as trade adviser to 
the flour branch of the Cereal Products 
Division of the Ministry of Food. His 
brother, Herbert J. Law, is a partner 
in the grain, flour and feed importing 


‘firm of Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool. 
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ILLNESS OF ©. MARTIN HAMM 

Lonnon, Ene.—C. Martin Hamm, of 
J. M. & C. M. Hamm, Ltd., grain and 
flour importer of London, has been or- 
dered by his doctor to take a six weeks’ 
rest owing to heart trouble. His busi- 
ness is being carried on by his assistant, 
Mrs. Day. For many months past Mr. 
Hamm has been giving his services to 
the London Port Area of the Ministry 
of Food, which deals with the allocations 
of flour. 





BRITAIN AT WAR DOUBLES 
ITS FOOD PRODUCTION 


Lonvon, Eno.—Figures issued by the 
British Ministry of Agriculture show 
that Great Britain now produces 63% 
by weight of its own food, compared 
with only 30% before the war. By this 
means a large amount of shipping has 
been saved. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture, however, is not yet satisfied and 
is asking growers to produce a further 
15 to 20%, as shipping space must be- 
come less and less during the coming 
year and there are 48,000,000 people 
to be fed. 

Ways and means of securing this 
extra production were discussed by the 
Society of Chemical Industry, led by 
Dr. G. H. Bates. He stressed the im- 
portance of mechanical cultivation, 
which he regards as the most potent 
factor in food production. War Agri- 
cultural Committees, one of whose func- 
tions is to lend machinery and imple- 
ments to farmers who need them, have 
succeeded in growing full crops on heavy 
land which was formerly under grass, 
the yields being 40 bus of wheat and 42 
bus of oats per acre. Farmers often 
lack implements and experience and in 
some cases nothing better than half a 
crop results. 

The committees insisted on an early 
start with cultivation and the use of 
heavy disk harrows. Dr. Bates also 
stressed the advisability of applying 
phosphates with the seed, as the crops 
produced justify the cost and trouble. 





More Home-Grown, Less Canadian 
Wheat, in British Milling Grist 


Lonpon, Ene.—In most of his public 
utterances of recent months, Lord Wool- 
ton, minister of food, has made refer- 
ence to the taking away of vessels, which 
had been earmarked for wheat or other 
foodstuffs by the government, to be used 
as transports or supply ships for the 
armada which took the United Nations’ 
expeditionary force to North Africa.. He 
has used it as a forcible argument in 
his campaign to reduce flour and bread 
consumption. Naturally, however, he 
does not give any information as to the 
extent actual stocks of breadstuffs have 
been affected by the transference of this 
shipping. 

For the last two years the main sup- 
ply of imported wheat has come from 
Canada, the short sea voyage, in com- 
parison with that from Argentina, for 
example, being the obvious reason. In 
consequence the bulk of the flour pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom for bread- 
making purposes, has been milled from 
a grist containing a considerable pro- 
portion of Manitoba wheat, which has 
suited the bakers admirably. If home- 
grown or Argentine wheats were not 
readily available, the percentage of Ca- 
nadian was very high. 


Now the bakers are going to have a 
change from these favorable conditions. 
The imports of wheat are smaller but 
there is available throughout the country 
the biggest quantity of home-grown 
wheat for many a year, following a 
bumper yield and only moderate thresh- 
ings during the early post-harvest 
months. The amount of Canadian wheat 
allocated*to millers, as from Dec. 7, has 
been curtailed and the reduction is be- 
ing made up by the compulsory grind- 
ing of more home-grown wheat. 

The orders given by the government 
to the millers are that they must not 
grind more than 45% of Canadian wheat 
in their grist and that it must include 
at least 45% of home-grown wheat. In 
one area, which includes the great port 
mills of Liverpool and Birkenhead, an 
exception is made, the minimum of 
home-grown to be ground being 35%. 
This, presumably, is partly due to sup- 
plies of imported wheat, other than Ca- 
nadian, being available there, and, also, 
to the fact that in the area concerned 
the amount of wheat grown is sinall in 
proportion to the population. 

In the rest of the country it is antici- 
pated that at least 55% of home-grown 


wheat will be used. As home-grown 
wheat is of the soft type, very suitable 
for biscuit manufacturing, it does not 
produce a flour to which the bakers are 
used for bread-making. They want 
something stronger and in _ peace-time 
millers only used a minor proportion of 
it for bread flours, if any at all. Now, 
whether they like it or not, bakers will 
have to use a fairly soft flour and it 
rests with them to make a _ successful 
job of it, in the same way as they have 
done already this year with 85% extrac- 
tion flour. 

The Ministry of Food has made great 
efforts to cut down the amount of in- 
land transport of flour and other food- 
stuffs, but this change in the millers’ 
grist will involve much movement of 
wheat from inland districts to the big 
port mills, a good many of which are 
not situated in areas where wheat, even 
now, is grown freely. Furthermore, 
millers and other flour handlers are ask- 
ing whether threshing can be effected in 
sufficient volume to meet the unusual re- 
quirements. However, as the govern- 
ment knows how much threshing machin- 
ery is available it must be concluded 
that the task is feasible. 
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()NSOLIDATED FLOUR 


ANSA 
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KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS"™ 


KANSAS BEST 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 











Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


New Ulm, Minn. 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA .. . 


MINNESOTA . . 














LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














Minnesota GIRL 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 


with Vitamins 
and lron 


Flour . . + +. long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE - “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


J. M. CHILTON, Mer. t Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


rters + Mi polis, Minn. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















(Continued from page 20.) 
service which is of prime importance to 
companies whose contacts may have been 
reduced or eliminated because of war 
conditions. Many manufacturers have 
been using business paper advertising 
for this purpose, but others may have 
overlooked trade or industrial advertis- 
ing as a substitute for personal contacts 
which can no longer be made in the 
usual number or for the usual purpose. 

“Advertising to the trade will keep 
merchants and industrial buyers in- 
formed of products and policies during 
a period when the information is of spe- 
cial interest and importance to them, 
and at the very time when it is most 
jifficult to convey it by word of mouth.” 

Obviously the business press is carry- 
ing on a work at this time second to 
none in importance, and it is unfortu- 
nate, from their standpoint, that whole- 
sale flour distributors do not have local 
media which they might use. However, 
regardless of the type of advertising 
they employ, they should use it intelli- 
gently and aggressively to make up for 
some of the other sales activities now 
denied them. 


Added Responsibilities 

1e) 

The increasing difficulties which con- 
front flour salesmen, whether they rep- 
resent mills or distributors, obviously 
enhance the importance of their work 
As every call becomes more difficult to 
make, because of transportation restric- 
tions, it is more important that ‘full ad- 
vantage be taken of it. The following 
comment from a recent bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation, although 
directed to mill salesmen, also applies 
to distributors’ representatives: 

“It will become increasingly necessary 
for the salesman to consider himself 
‘The Mill on the Territory.’ Instead 
of ‘referring it to the office,’ the sales- 
man should have a thorough knowledge 
of his company’s policies and be so well 
informed on all details as to be able to 
answer intelligently all questions that 
arise. Mill offices are being affected by 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e® MINNESOTA 






















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morison Miling Co 


Emphatically Independent 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and oporate. 

















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 























UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 

















GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed 














Jonrs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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The Big Question 
of the Day— 


WHERE CAN | BUY? 


In thinking of high gluten flour there is a 
dependable source in CHIEF JO. It will 
act right in your specialties—because it 
has the necessary gluten strength and tol- 
erance along with easy handling charac- 
teristics. When it comes to service on 
shipments we are readily accessible to 


eastern points by rail. 


Give CHIEF JO a trial now and learn 


that this is one worry that can be dropped. 


* 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 





FOR BAKERS 


Cai Flour 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





the war, many young people have been 
substituted for others of long experi- 
ence, and the salesman now has an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his ability to 
handle his territory in such a manner 
that the minimum of office supervision 
and detail work will be required. ‘Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,’ and, 
no doubt, latent executive ability, for 
which there is always a demand in in- 
dustry, will be discovered in the sales 
forces of many milling organizations.” 

That this is true goes without saying. 
More responsibility has to be placed 
upon salesmen, and how well they han- 
dle it will determine their place in flour 
distribution in the era following the war. 
Those now selling flour face a greater 
opportunity than ever before. Their 
future is entirely up to them. 


Fewer Questionnaires 
° 


Wholesale flour distributors and other 
business men will welcome legislation 
to reduce the large number of govern- 
ment questionnaires which business men 
must answer. Trade associations of 
wholesale grocers and other industries 
have complained strenuously against the 
duplication of questionnaires which has 
greatly increased their clerical work at 
a time when additional help is almost 
impossible to obtain. 

Under a proposed bill, the Budget 
Bureau would become the central agency 
for collecting information for the gov- 
ernment. It would determine whether 
the collection of data by any federal 
agency is necessary, and no such agency 
could request information from 10 or 
more persons without its consent. The 
Treasury Department, however, would 
generally be eliminated from the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Undoubtedly something of this sort is 
urgently needed. Flour distributors, 
wholesale grocers and others have lit- 
erally been swamped by the volume of 
questionnaires, many of them virtual 
duplicates, they have been required to 
answer. Coming at a time when help 
is scarce, and growing more so, it has 
presented a serious problem. Relief is 
needed as quickly as it can be obtained. 


Mileage Allowance Under 


Gasoline Rationing 
° 


Both wholesale flour distributors and 
their salesmen are finding it difficult to 
operate under gasoline rationing. How- 
ever, it is a problem that exists and 
must be met with the best possible 
means. In a recent address before the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
George W. Penny, Jr., Rumford Chem- 
ical Co., Rumford, R. I., outlined three 
objectives: 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'":% 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— 











“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 ‘Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





—— 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
par meen y) enero iit City, Mo. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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GRAIN TRADE ASKS CLARIFICATION 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OF CORN PRICE FREEZING ORDER 


OPA Rules That Maximum Will Be Highest Price at Which Corn 
Sold Within Switching Area of Any Market 
on Jan. 11 


A lengthy conference between grain 
trade representatives and the Office of 
Price Administration has resulted in a 
ruling by the latter holding that the high- 
est price for cash corn in a recognized 
market shall’ be the highest price at 
which any person within the switching 
area of the market sold cash corn on 
Jan. 11. 

The ruling followed attempts of the 
grain trade to obtain relief from inequi- 
ties that resulted when the government 
clamped ceilings on corn at the highest 
levels of Jan. 11, in a temporary, 60- 
day price order. 

One of the uncertainties on which clari- 
fication was asked was what to do about 
handling charges on country market 
sales, which were covered by cash price 
plus only freight. 

The effect of the latest ruling was to 
open the definition of the ceiling on No. 
2 yellow corn sold for cash to the highest 
price charged in an actual sale within the 
entire switching district of a recognized 
market on Jan. 11, regardless of whether 
the sale was f,o.b. elevator or on a grain 
exchange. Such an individual sale, when 
determined, would set the ceiling for 
the entire market. 

This regulation was made _ public 
through the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, but was not included in the text of 
the order. It will be covered by a 
formal amendment to be issued later. 

OPA has been asked to allow adjust- 
ments in differentials between grades, to 
the extent that normal differentials were 
not reflected in the market on Jan. 11. 

Clarification also was asked of the ex- 
emption allowed sales by farmers direct 
to processors and others. Current flat 
exemptions of such sales cause the trade 
considerable concern because processors 
might by-pass the normal channels and 
buy from farmers at uncontrolled prices, 
thus bidding the price far higher than 
the market ceilings. 

Another problem was seen in recur- 
rence of a rising market up to the ceil- 
ing, wherein corn reached ceiling levels 
in Chicago, for instance. In such in- 
stance, how would eastern firms needing 
the grain buy such grain in competition 
with Chicago mill buying at the ceiling? 

It was believed the solution might be 
for eastern firms, admittedly without 
supplies in the East, to send representa- 
tives to Chicago to bid in that market. 
In such instance a scramble for grain 
among dealers, all buying at the same 
price, was forecast. 

Other OPA interpretations are ex- 
pected to cover these additional points: 

1. Is a quotation on December corn 
futures (made in Chicago since the ceil- 
ing was declared) at a price higher than 
the September future which was the 
ceiling on Jan. 11, allowable? It is be- 
lieved OPA will rule it is not, and that 
no futures past next September can take 
a price higher than the September future 
of Jan. 11. 

2. Must cash sales within the ceiling 
inelude storage charges, carrying charges, 
cleaning and other legal assessments, or 
can these be added to the-top price of 








Jan. 11? OPA is expected to rule against 
storage earnings additions at least. 

3. How are commissions to be figured 
in the ceilings? It is anticipated that 
OPA’s answer on legal carrying charges 
will set the pattern for this uncertainty. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TOLEDO GRAIN MOVEMENT HIGH 

Torevo, Onto.—Toledo grain move- 
ment in 1942 set a new high despite re- 
stricted movement of crops in the har- 
vest periods of the year. Grain receipts, 
including soybeans, totaled 37,131,650 
bus. This compared with 30,252,260 bus 
in 1941 and 26,665,270 bus in 1940. Ship- 
ments last year totaled 17,639,800 bus 
compared with 14,829,470 a year ago and 
12,405,945 two years ago. The growing 
spread between receipts and shipments 
here in recent years reflects increased 
consumption by flour millers and feed 
mills. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEDICAL MAN REVIEWS 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Causes of Accidents and Rehabilitation 
of Workers Discussed at Monthly 
Safety Conference 


The physician’s viewpoint of accidents 
in industry was presented before repre- 
sentatives of mills and elevators at a 
monthly occupational safety conference 
in Minneapolis Jan. 18. The speaker, 
Dr. R. E. Hultkrans, dealt not only 
with the causes of accidents but also 
with the problems of rehabilitating men. 

He felt there were three principal 
reasons for accidents. The first was me- 
chanical. That is, some accidents hap- 
pen because machinery and equipment 
are not well guarded, thus presenting a 
hazard. The second factor, he said, 
was the makeup of the individual. Some 
men were more prone to accident than 
others. The third was health. 


In connection with what is called 


“proneness for accidents,” he statéd that 
in some cases men who were often hurt 
lacked co-ordination. If accidents were 
frequent, a mental examination should 
be given. From the health standpoint, 
he urged a widening of physical exam- 
ination requirements. Industry was do- 
ing itself and its employees an injustice, 
he stated, when men not in good physi- 
cal condition were allowed to work, and 
he suggested that it was much wiser to 
learn of physical disabilities before an 
accident than after. 

Rehabilitation, Dr. Hultkrans said, 
started immediately after an accident 
occurred. Proper medical attention from 
the start was necessary, he said, and he 
warned that even a scratch could lead 
to serious infection if not cared for 
correctly. Because of the demands be- 
ing made upon medical men during the 
war, he felt that qualified nurses should 
be called to treat such minor injuries 
whenever possible. 

Cuts were the most common type of 
injury, he said, and one of the most dan- 
gerous in the long run because men 
were inclined to minimize their serious- 
ness and “doctor” the wounds themselves. 
Sprains came next. These should not 
be neglected, he said, but he added that 
after an examination which revealed no 
permanent injury the worker should try 
to get back on the job as soon as pos- 
sible, for his own sake. Exercise was 
one of the best methods of putting mus- 
cles back into shape. 

Fractures were called the most seri- 
ous injuries, from the permanent dis- 
ability standpoint, but the speaker said 
that minor ones caused little trouble. 
Workers knew they were hurt and co- 
operated fully with medical treatment. 

Dr. Hultkrans also discussed neurosis, 
stating that in some cases relatively 
minor accidents actually became serious 
because of mental worries of the man 
involved. Often a_ psychiatrist could 
treat such individuals effectively, he said. 

Several types of industry were repre- 
sented at the conference. Following 
sectional meetings, all groups met to- 
gether to hear W. Dean Keefer, vice 
president of the Lumberman’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., discuss the prevention of 
accidents. Mr. Keefer laid the blame 
for accidents largely upon employers. 
Many accidents often laid to carelessness, 
he said, were actually caused by lack 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 





Mills to Discuss Exporting 
Plans in Chicago Next Week 


Wasuinctox, D. C.—(Special)—A 
plan for handling future shipments of 
flour and other grain products to for- 
eign destinations will be unfolded to all 
exporting flour millers at an important 
meeting to be held in Chicago Jan. 27, 
William T. McArthur, general manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Association, 
disclosed in a general invitation to all 
mills interested in export markets, which 
was sent out from his Washington office 
Jan. 18. 

Members and nonmembers are urged 
to attend the meeting, which will be held 
in the Union League Club, Chicago, be- 
ginning at 10 am. Jan. 27. A. E. 
Mallon, president of the export associa- 
tion, will preside. 


For several weeks Mr. McArthur, aid- 
ed by other officials of the export or- 
ganization, has been conferring with 
officials of the Office of Export of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, discussing 
expansion of foreign markets for Ameri- 
can flour and the allocation of shipping. 
These conferences have resulted in a 
definite program for handling future 
shipments which will interest all export 
millers. 

“Every member of the association 
should be present and every nonmember 
should come in his own interest,” Mr. 
McArthur said in his invitation. Millers 
who plan to attend are asked to advise 
Mr. McArthur at the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association, eighth floor, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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[EE 
BIG LOAD OF DURUM 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A_ car of 
durum was unloaded at the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. plant in Minneapo- 
lis on Jan. 18 which had a total 
weight of 174,780 lbs, claimed to be 
a record for the market. The grain 
Originated at Monango, N. D., and 
was handled by the Hixon-Gannon 

Co. 





of job training. And job training was 
the duty of supervisors and foremen. 
He realized, he said, that trained work- 
ers often were hurt through thoughtless- 
ness. A preventive for this was super- 
vision and constructive discipline. 

The conference was the third monthly 
one held this year by the Henepin Coun- 
ty Safety Council, an affiliate of. the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The program is 
part of a nation-wide effort to conserve 
manpower. A final meeting of the group 
will be held Feb. 9 at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
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VICTORY TAX ON BROKERS 
ADVISED BY FEDERATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Apparently the 
same general rules will be followed for 
determining what is an employee for 
victory tax purposes as have been used 
in connection with social security taxes, 
the Millers National Federation de- 
clares in answer to questions concerning 
the withholding of the tax. from brokers 
and salesmen. 

In general, states the federation, an 
individual is an employee if the relation- 
ship between him and the company is 
that of employee and employer, and if 
the latter has the right to direct the per- 
son who performs the service. Some bro- 
kers are unquestionably independent 
contractors and therefore are not em- 
ployees; others doubtless are employees, 
at least for social security and victory 
tax purposes. How they classify depends 
upon the facts in individual cases, and 
no general rule can be laid down. 

Of course, the federation continues, 
recipients of compensation are them- 
selves liable for the victory tax, and 
must make a return a year hence which 
will take account of amounts withheld 
by employers as well as any income on 
which the victory tax was not paid at 
the source. The government will there- 
fore get the money one way or the 
othety “Probably for the time being, 
therefore, the federation declares, mills 
can safely follow the rule of making de- 
ductions in the cases of brokers for 
whom they make social security pay- 
ments and of not doing so for those who 
are not employees for social security 
purposes. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OLD SYSTEM MILLING CO., 
PIONEER FEED MILL, BURNS 

Porttann, Orecor.—Old System Mill- 
ing Co., pioneer feed mill concern, w¢s 
totally destroyed by fire from undeter- 
mined causes recently. Loss was esti- 
mated at $150,000, 

Included in the loss were 200 to 800 
tons of grain and four motor trucks. A 
quantity of codfish oil was also burned. 
The three-story-high grain bins continued 
to burn for several hours. It is under- 
stood that the plant was partially cov- 
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UNION AGENT HONORED 

Fred Kuntz, for the last 10 years 
business agent for the AFL Bakers’ 
Union in Milwaukee, was guest of honor 
at a farewell luncheon given by union 
members and bakers at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club in recognition of his 
entering the navy as a petty officer, 
first class, naval construction (bakery). 
He was presented with a service wrist 
watch. 


EASTERN VISITOR 

George W. Haynes, manager of the 
cereal division of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., who is on an east- 
ern business trip, stopped off at the New 
York office of the mill for several days. 


AWAY TO WAR 

Robert E. Marsh, who has been with 
Raymond F. Kilthau, New York flour 
broker, for the past five years, was 
guest of honor during the week at a 
dinner party given by Miss Ruth Feld- 
man and at a cocktail and buffet supper 
given by Walter Stockman, of the same 
organization, previous to his leaving for 
Camp Upton on Jan. 16. 


STEADY JOB 

Carl F. Meyer, correspondent for THE 
Nortuwestern Mutter and Frepsturrs 
in Milwaukee, has been elected, unop- 
posed, for his twelfth consecutive term 
as secretary of the Milwaukee Press 
Club, organization of newspapermen in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 


ANNIVERSARY 

Leonard P. Kenney, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Flour and Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Association, observed 
his 18th anniversary with the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. firm, Milwaukee, 
Jan. 16. 


PRESIDENT 

J. P. Woolsey, head of the Heilman 
Baking Co., and past president and a 
director of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has been elected president of 
the West Side Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Madison. 


RETURNS TO WORK 

John Braden, of Washburn Crosby 
Co., eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Boston, has made a complete re- 
covery from his appendicitis operation 
six weeks ago, and is back on the job. 


CONFERENCE IN MANHATTAN 

Frederic W. Stock, manager of F. W. 
Stock & Sons’ Boston office, and Harold 
Stock, from the main office and mill in 
Hillsdale, Mich., met in New York for 
a conference. 


CONV ALESCING 

Arthur C. Brown, manager of Cargill, 
Inc., Buffalo, is recovering rapidly from 
an operation and expects soon to be 
back at his desk. His oldest son, Rich- 
ard, now is a corporal in the signal 
corps at Fort Monmouth, N. J., and his 
youngest son, Robert, in the Citadel 
Military Academy, expects to enter the 
service some time in the spring. 


CONFER ON CEILINGS 


Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., and president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, and 


Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., Chicago, left Jan. 16 for 
Washington, D. C., to attend the -con- 
ference with OPA officials on the flour 
jobbers’ price ceiling. 


ON MANPOWER GROUP 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been named to 
represent management on the eight-man 
war manpower committee for the Okla- 
homa City industrial area, by Ed Mc- 
Donald, Kansas City, regional director of 
the WMC. 


ON FOOD COMMITTEE 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation, has been named member of a 
12-man food distribution committee to 
handle food problems in the state. The 
appointment was made through the food 
distribution division of the federal de- 
partment of agriculture. 


IN NASHVILLE 


Bert D. Ingels, of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J., and R. 
H. Drake, sales manager in bulk sales 
for Igleheart Bros. Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., called on the Nashville flour trade. 


AT OHIO MARKET 


W. W. Morehead, of the Cumberland 
Brokerage Co., Nashville flour and feed 
concern, and C. I. Carter, of the Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., visited 
the trade in Cincinnati. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among outside millers visiting in Chi- 
cago last week were: Paul R. Quarn- 
berg, of the Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid 
City, S. D; George W. Haynes, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; D. 
Cox, of the Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co. 


ABSENTEE 

Ray Laorange, traffic manager for the 
Stafford County Flour Mills Co., Hud- 
son, Kansas, is confined to his home by 
illness. He has been absent from the 
office for a fortnight. 


ATLANTA CALLER 

L. O. Gottschick, representative for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, with headquarters at Ra’eigh, 
N. C., spent several days in Atlanta 
recently. 


SOUTHERN TRIP 

J. E. Skidmore, vice president of the 
central division, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago office, and Ralph Herman, produc- 
tion control executive for the central 
and eastern division of the company, 
visited the southeastern divisional office 
of the firm in Atlanta last week. 


THROUGH THE SOUTHEAST 

J. R. Henderson, of Atlanta, regional 
manager, bulk products sales, Pillsbury 
Flour Mils Co., is making a trip to the 
Memphis, Tenn., divisional office. Be- 
fore returning to Atlanta, Mr. Hender- 
son will also visit New Orleans. 


JOHN RICE MARRIES 

Miss Mary Louise Thompson, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Thomp- 
son, became the bride of John D. Rice, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Rice, of 
Toledo, on Dec. 80. The groom’s father 


is president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. 


TEXAS VACATION 


Maurice E. Scroggins, president-treas- 
urer Scroggins Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
left last week for a few weeks’ vacation 
in Texas. 


WITH THE TRADE 


C. L. Grandy, department sales man- 
ager for the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the trade 
in central states territory. 





| Puerto Rican Situation 





(Continued from page 9.) 

more shipping space than a ton of flour 
purchased by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. Consequently, no space 
is conserved when government flour is 
shipped. The flour purchased by AMA, 
like private brand flour, must still orig- 
inate at the mill manufacturing it, from 
where it is usually shipped directly to 
ports for loading on to the vessel. There 
is no reason for assuming, therefore, 
that the movement of flour will be re- 
tarded and cannot be properly handled 
because it is identified by a commercial 
label indicating the types of flour with 
which the Puerto Rican consumer is 
familiar. 

As has been pointed out before, the 
fact remains that private industry has 
at various times, since the development 
of the provisioning program for Puerto 
Rico, been called on by steamship com- 
panies whenever the government was un- 
able to utilize fully the space which 
had been made available to the govern- 
ment. In each case, when so called on, 
the mills have always been able to com- 
plete the shipments. 

The shipping problem of Puerto Rico 
is no different from shipping problems 
confronting other countries dependent on 
ocean shipping. It should, therefore, 
not be necessary to treat transportation 
to Puerto Rico differently. The problem 
could be handled in a manner similar to 
the method used by our government in 
the case of other outlying posse:sions or 
by procedure laid down by the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the War Ship- 
ping Administration for exports to other 
countries. Space is allowed according 
to essentiality of a commodity and the 
need therefor is usually determined with 
the assistance of the nationals involved. 
Under this procedure, private industry 
has been able to utilize to the fullest 
the space that has been assigned for 
its particular use. 

We realize of course the fact that 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
United States territories and the United 
States government has the duty to see 
that none of its citizens in those terri- 
tories suffer from want of food. 

The flour milling industry does not 
question the necessity or the desirability 
of providing essential food and other 
commodities needed, nor the building up 
of stockpiles where substantial interrup- 
tions of shipping may be possible. We 
are of the opinion, however, that this 
can best be accomplished by utilizing 
existing commercial channels of distribu- 
tion in order to meet the requirements 
of the islands for materials needed to 
maintain nutritional standards, the 
health of the people, and to avoid gen- 
eral unemployment due to the suspension 
of its industrial and commercial activities. 
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Cameron Faircloth, brother of Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, has been given a commission as a 
captain in the army’s coast artillery, and 
will report for duty at the anti-aircraft 
school at Fort Eustis, Va., soon. Mr. 
Faircloth was a lieutenant in the Ninth 
Observation Squadron in World War I. 


* 

Jack R. Brickley, former employee of 
the Miller Publishing Co., was recently 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
army air forces as a navigator. He 
received his commission at the Army Air 
Forces Navigation School at Hondo, 
Texas. 








* 

Lt. Laurie L. Cavanaugh, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, formerly 
of the editorial department of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, visited the office 
last week with his shiny lieutenant bars 
on his shoulders. Lt. Cavanaugh, who 
finished his advanced officer’s training at 
Quantico, Va., has left for San Diego 
to await further orders. 
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N. B. SAWYER 

N. B. Sawyer, a pioneer banker of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and for many years 
engaged in flour milling, until fire wiped 
out the property, is dead after a brief 
illness at the age of 94. Mr. Sawyer 
had retired as director of the First 
National Bank in Hutchinson after 40 
years on the board, just the day pre- 
ceding his death. One son, Edwin B. 
Sawyer, formerly associated with his 
father in the Monarch Mill in Hutchin- 
son, survives. 


FRED J. WITT 


Fred J. Witt, 72, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Phil Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee bakers’ supply house, for many 
years until his retirement four years 
ago, died Jan. 12. During the past year 
Mr. and Mrs. Witt had observed their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Surviving 
are his wife, son, two daughters, a sister 
and a brother. 


FRANK H. VAN HOUTEN 

Frank H. Van Houten, founder of the 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc., Beacon, N. Y., 
bakery machinery manufacturers, died 
Jan. 10, aged 89. Mr. Van Houten was 
born and raised in Beacon, and founded 
the tool company in 1886, retiring as its 
head in 1941. 


L. M. FRIERSON 


L. M. Frierson, for many years ‘ 
well-known bag salesman in the South- 
west, died Jan. 11. Mr. Frierson many 
years ago represented the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., and later the Chase Bag Co. 


. MRS. MINNA FLEISCHMANN 


Mrs. Minna Fleischmann, mother of 
Gus Fleischmann, New York flour bro- 
ker, died on Jan. 12 after an illness of 
several weeks. 
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eo kraft paper take it on the chin? How 
rough a handling will the container 
stand? That’s what this Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. testing drum finds out. 

Newly designed kraft paper packages and 
containers have to: prove through this and 
other tests that they can replace those for- 
merly made of scarce metal, burlap and other 
materials...materials no longer available for 
commercial use. 

Just how well America’s abundant kraft 
paper resources help manufacturers fill this 
need in our wartime economy is indicated by 
the fact that now kraft is serving in thousands 
of different uses! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WITH MULTI-WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation offers highly 
efficient methods of packaging and shipping 
agricultural, chemical, fertilizer, food and 
rock products...affords a decided weight and 
space-saving advantage. 


IN THE FIELD OF WAR PACKAGING, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation is able to 
make kraft papers resistant to oil, grease and 
water, super-strong, non-scuff, flavor-sealing, 
fold-enduring, and eye-appealing...is able to 
make kraft containers that have one, or ALL 
of these important advantages. 


Whatever your wartime container 
or package problem... 


no matter how difficult it may 
seem...consult 


UNION BAG 
& PAPER corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KRAFT PAPER—THE SERVICE UNIFORM OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
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| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed In 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis tt Buffalo New York Baltimore ay ey ye Boston Cincinnati ttNashvillet 

Spring first patent .......... $6.77@ 7.03 $6.50@ 6.55 ween “% C.cece@ COB 8.0 0c Dee-. $7.45@ 7.48 ee Pee $7.35@ 7.50 $7.30@ 7.40 --@ Desce® .... 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.60@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.40 eBDecer -@ 6.68 Fe 7.05@ 7.40 --@. 7.20@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.25 ee isan 
Spring first clear ..........0. 6.20@ 7.02 6.20@ 6.30 -@. eres @oecve veoleces 6.80@ 7.10 -@.. 6.80@ 7.00 6.95@ 7.10 --@. on es. 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.72@ 6.95 ~ ae 6.40@ 6. 42 6.50@ 6.68 , ee 7.10@ 7.40 @. 7.05@ 7.20 7.30@ 7.40 -@. . 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 6.45@ 6.83 Fern 6.30@ 6.42 6.50@ 6.68 2 a 6.85@ 7.19 a Pe 6.85@ 6.95 7.10@ 7.25 -@ a 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.40@ 6.00 vt Oe cee 4.85@ 5.25 5.25@ 6.00 -@. 6.25@ 6.35 ~~ -@. . ieee .@ a 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.00@ 8.35 . ee coe @eces 6.70@ 8.35 — Peer caccQ@eecece -@.. -@. 7. 50@ A 10 @ a 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.65@ 7.09 x. Pee . ae annceces er. ieee 7.15@ 7.50 @ -@. 7.30@ 7.50 .@ .@ 
Soft winter first clear ....... a, er osesee oaneQocve —— 6.50 Ter. ITT err ree ~ Pree . Pe 7.15@ 7.30 -@ a 
Rye flour, white ............. 4.75@ 4.95 ry 604 4.85 e Pe cooele Eee «-+++@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.30 oMence 6. 05@ 5.30 -@. -@ a 
Rye Gour, GArk ..ccccccccces 4.16@ 4.35 3.90@ 4.20 oe @Deoce -@ 4.85 --@ 4.90 o@Decce -@. -@. , ee .@ a 

Seattle yak 4 8. Francisco Standard patent Seattle gan Francisco ‘Toronto **winnipes Toronto “winnipeg 
Family patent ...... .-@.. BOOED. cccocces a Bere Pete ca cose Spring top patent{. - aoe +4 25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... 
Soft winter straight. ee se acneees Montana ...... -@ -@ Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5. rv} 
a” ere rea getae oD sees Spring first clear{. oOS.68 cee Meeve 


*Includes near-by straights. 
iTuesday prices. ttQuotations withdrawn. 


{Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago se ee) TX paaene City St. Louis Buffalo 
Gubts BOOM ca sicccccéses $....@38.50 «+--+ @ 36.00 3 a ee -»-@41.50 
Hard winter bran ....... - @ 38.50 eee “7 35 "50 37. — 37.75 S OTe 
Standard middlings* - @ 38.50 - @ 35.50 wre oF --@41.00 
Flour middlingst ........ - @38.50 -@ 35.50 shoe 36. ‘25 5 37. tie 38. ‘00 - @41.50 
ROG GOB .cccccccceccvece - @ 39.00 -@36.50 ....@.... -@. ..@ 40.50 

Baltimore ery Reston Cincinnat! ‘Nashville 
Sprimg OVER 20. ccccccsce «++. @44,50 $45.50@ 46.50 yer, Pe eevee ose 
Hard winter bran ....... » 4 - @ 44.50 oseePeoces eee Koes coer 
Soft winter bran ........ -@ -@. 45. 50 @ 46.50 oD occ invog 42.50 
Standard middlings* re 44. 00a 44.2 25 45.00@45.50 . ere — ae 
Flour middlingst ........ cone -4@44.50 46.00@46.50 -@.... 42.60@43.30 
ROG GOR .ccccccescaceves . a 2) @ 44.50 wees @ 45.50 Pre ont earns 

° Spring —_ Shorts wee or 
TorontO .ccoscccs $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... 113) @ 28.00 - @29.00 “ ‘@ oer 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday petees. 
<> 





TEXT OF WPB ORDER LIMITING BAGS 


Following is the text of WPB Conservation Order M-221, as amended Jan. 13, 
setting definite sizes for textile and paper flour and feed bags: 


Conservation Order M-221, as Amended 
Jan, 13, 1943 

Textile Shipping Bags is 
“Textile and Paper Ship- 


1. Part 3067 
amended to read: 
ping Bags."’ 

2. Section 3067.1 
M-221 is amended to read: 

The fulfillment of requirements for the 
defense of the United States has created 
shortages in the supplies of textile and 
paper shipping bags for defense, for pri- 
vate account and for export; and the fol- 
lowing order is deemed necessary and ap- 
propriate in the public interest and to pro- 
mote the national defense. 

Sec. 3067.1 Conservation Order M-221— 
(a) Definitions. (1) “Textile bag’’ means 
any shipping container made of cotton fab- 


Conservation Order 


ric, burlap, or other fabric, excepting bale 
covers and textile wrappings. 
(2) “Paper bag" means any shipping 


bag made wholly or in part of kraft paper, 
excepting combination textile-paper bags. 

(3) “Combination textile-paper bag” 
means any shipping bag made of laminated 
textile and paper. 

(4) “New textile bag”’ 
bag when neither the fabric 
has been previously used. 

(5) “Used textile bag’? means any textile 
bag when the bag or the fabric previously 
has been used one or more times. 

(6) “New paper bag’’ means any 
bag which has not been used. 

(7) “Dealer’’ means any person whose 
principal business is that of buying, selling 


means any textile 
nor the bag 


paper 


or reconditioning empty textile or paper 
bags. 

(8) “User” means any person who ac- 
quires textile or paper bags for use in his 
business, 

(9) A person shall be deemed a “com- 
mercial emptier’ at such times when in 
any of the three immediately preceding 


calendar months he acquired in his business 
and emptied 400 filled textile bags. 

(10) “Wool bag’’ means any new or 
used textile bag, made of burlap, between 
5% and 7% feet in length, ordinarily used 
to package wool: Provided, That such bag 
ehall not be considered a wool bag when 
no longer capable of carrying any of the 
following: grease wools, scoured wools, noils, 
wool wastes or mohair. 

(11) A “heavy No. 1 wool bag” means a 
wool bag, either new or used, made of 12-o0z 
or heavier burlap and capable of being 
packed or repacked to its intended capacity 


with any of the following: grease wools, 
Territory, California or Texas wools or 
mohair. 

(12) A “light No. 1 wool bag’’ means 
any new wool bag made of less than 12-o0z 
burlap. 

(13) A “No. 2 wool bag’? means any used 
wool bag other than a heavy No. 1 wool 
bag. 

(b) General restrictions—-(1) Restrictions 


on textile and paper bags. (i) No person 
ehall manufacture, sell, offer for sale, de- 
liver, rent, supply, distribute, purchase, ac- 
cept delivery or acquire textile or paper bags 
which he has reason to believe will be used 
for any purpose prohibited by this order. 


(ii) After April 1, 1943, no user shall 
pack any beans, cement, chemicals, feed, 
fertilizer, flour, meal or cereals, nuts, salt, 
plaster, potatoes, rice, seeds, starch, or 
sugar, in new textile or paper bags other 
than bags of the following net weight 
capacities: 


2 Ibs, 5 Ibs, 


10 Ibs, 


25 Ibs, 50 Ibs, 


100 lbs or over; 


Provided, That 


the following 


commodities 


also may be packed as follows: 


Cement 
Plaster in 
Potatoes in 


person shall 
new 
the closure or by 
mercial 
of any 
closure, unless 
80 caked or 
bag is not 


textile 


word ‘‘Mohair" 


in 94-lb 
60-Ib and 94-lb 
15-lb bags. 
Seeds in 1-bu and 
(2) Restrictions on textile bags. 
sample the 
or used textile 
inserting a probe 
without damage to the fabric 
emptier shall 
bag 
the 
solidified 
practicable. 
(ii) No person shall use any 
textile bag for packings 
appears’ 


bags. 
bags. 


2-bu bags. 

(i) No 
of any 
opening 
or trier 
and no com- 
the contents 
opening the 
have become 
that salvage of the 


contents 


bag except by 


remove 
except by 
contents 


new or used 
mohair unless the 
in legible type on 


both sides of the bag. 


(iil) No person 
delivery 


other war 

(iv) 
accept delivery 
or used textile 
when by 
or commercial 
or used empty 


hazard 


aggregate 


shall 
of any’ new 
be used for protection 


8. 


number of new or used 


purchase or 
or used textile 
against 


accept 
bag to 
air raids or 


No user or commercial emptier shall 
of any 
bags at 
virtue of the delivery, 
emptier'’s 
textile bags 
in excess of a practical minimum 
inventory and in no event 


full 
a 


or empty new 
time when, or 
the user's 
inventory of new 
is or will be 
working 
in excess of the 
empty 


textile bags which will be required to carry 
on his business during the next 60 days. 


(v) No person shall use any 
bags made of burlap 


new textile 
for packing any ma- 


terial, other than mohair; wool; and wool 
products; agricultural products except flour, 
refined sugar, salt, tankage, or fertilizer: 
Provided, That this restriction shall not 
apply to any bags manufactured or in 
process of manufacture prior to Jan. 13, 
1943. 

(vi) No manufacturer of or dealer in 


textile bags made of burlap, 


during any cal- 


endar year, shall sell or deliver to any user, 


nor shall any user accept delivery 


of more 


than 50% of the number of new textile bags 
made of burlap delivered.to the user during 


the 


calendar year 1941, 


except that this 


restriction shall not apply to bags for pack- 


ing mohair, 


wool or wool 
bags made of burlap 
7 oz per 40-inch width per 


products, or to 
of weights less than 
yard, 


(vii) No dealer, user or commercial emp- 


tier shall 


change 


the size of any textile 


bag made of burlap while it has a commer- 
cial use as a bag with or without mending. 


(vill) 


coffee, cotton, 


No user shall 
other than the following: 
ucts (including but not 
feed, 


pack any products 
agricultural prod- 
limited to beans, 


flour, fruits, grain, 


meal, nuts, potatoes, poultry grits, rice, salt, 
seeds, starch, sugar, tobacco or vegetables), 


cement, 
glues, gypsum, 
sives, metal 
shell-fish, 
ucts as may 


chemica 


Is, 
malt, 
parts, 
tire chains or such other prod- 
be authorized by 


core sand, 
meats, 
pastes, 


fertilizer, 
metal abra- 
plaster, sand, 


the Director 


General for Operations, pursuant to applica- 


tion on Form PD-556, 


made of cotton: 


That this re- 


striction shall not apply to any bags manu- 


factured or in process of manufacture or in 
process of manufacture prior to Jan. 


1943. 


(ix) No manufacturer of new textile bags 


13, 


in new textile bags 
Provided, 


shall overstitch the raw edge or selvage 
edge of a bag. 

(x) No manufacturer of new textile bags 
shall incorporate therein uny metal eyelets 
or grommets, 

(xi) No dealer in used textile bags shall 
sell or deliver any used textile bag unless 
such bag shall have been repaired and all 
holes, including trier or probe holes, prop- 
erly mended or patched: Provided, That 
nothing in this paragraph (b) (2) (xi) 
shall prevent the delivery of any bag for 
the purpose of repair, or delivery to the 
owner. 

(xii) No dealer in textile bags or com- 
mercial emptier shall sell or deliver any 
textile bag which has been used for pack- 
ing raw sugar, and which is capable of 
carrying raw sugar, to any user except for 
packing raw sugar. 

(c) Restrictions on wool bags and pouches. 
(1) No user shall use a heavy No. 1 wool 
bag except for grading wools or for pack- 
ing grease wools or mohair, known to the 
trade as Territory, California or Texas wools 
or mohair. 

(2) No user shall use a light No. 1 wool 
bag except for packing Territory, Califor- 
nia, Texas, grease or scoured wools, or mo- 
hair, carbonized wool, carbonized noils, car- 
bonized card waste, fine white garnetts, fine 
white laps, cut wool tops, broken wool tops, 
or wool backings. 

(3) No user shall use a No. 2 wool bag 
except for packing grease wools, fleece 
wools, pulled wools, scoured wools or noils, 
or wool wastes, whether or not carbonized. 

(4) No user shall use any wool bag for 
any purpose other than for packing or wrap- 
ping wool or wool products. 

(5) No user shall use any 
made from burlap for any 


top cover bags 
purpose other 


than for packing top wool. 
(d) Miscellaneous provisions—(1) General 
exceptions. The restrictions imposed by this 


prder shall not apply to: 

(i) Any textile or paper bags manufac- 
tured to meet the packaging specifications 
of and delivered to, or for the account of 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
United States Post Office, War Shipping 
Administration, or any agency procuring for 
delivery pursuant to the Act of Congress 
of March 11, 1941, entitled “‘An Act to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States” 
(Lend-Lease Act). 

(ii) The sale, delivery or use of any tex- 
tile bag made of burlap, when such bag is 
manufactured from burlap set aside pursu- 
ant to any provision for stockpiling of iimn- 
ports, in Conservation Order M-47, as 
amended from time to time. 

(2) Applicability of priorities regulations. 
This order and all transactions affected 
thereby are subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of the priorities regulations of the 
War Production Board, as amended from 
time to time. 

(3) Reports. On the 15th day of each 
month, every dealer, user or commercial 
emptier of new or used textile bags, who 
has (or had) in his possession at any time 
during the year 1942 more than _ 15,000 
empty textile bags, exclusive of new tex- 
tile bags made of cotton, shall report upon 
Form PD-645 to the Containers Division, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
the information required by said form. 

(4) Appeals. Any appeal from the pro- 
visions of this order shall be made by filing 
a letter in triplicate, referring to the par- 
ticular provision appealed from and stating 
fully the grounds of appeal: Provided, That 
appeals from the restrictions of paragraph 
ib) (2) (vi) shall be by application in 
triplicate on Form PD-188-c. 

(5) Violations. Any person who willfully 
violates any provision of this order, or 
who, in connection with this order, willfully 
conceals a material fact or furnishes false 
information to any department or agency of 
the United States is guilty of a crime, and 


upon conviction, may be punished by fine 
or imprisonment. In addition, any such 
person may be prohibited from making or 
obtaining further deliveries of, or from 
processing or using, material under priority 
control and may be deprived of priorities 
assistance. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts is moderately good; prices advanced 
15c bag during the week. Quotations, Jan. 
16: rolled oats $3.10 per bag 
mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal freights; oat- 
meal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal con- 
tinue in good demand, but no export busi- 
supplies 
rolled oats, 


ness reported for some weeks; 


light. Quotations, Jan. 16: in 


of 80 Ibs,. 


80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted 
Jan. 18 at $3.90 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, 


on 
20-o0z 


$2.35 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Suppl) 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 15, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Bar!) 

















eee 91,879 1,223 10,523 8,923 
Private terminals 9 ¥ 34 11 
Winter storage 
eee 2,783 
. see 94,671 1,223 10,557 8,935 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,435 86 37 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WENO vecscccs 17,310 29 95 
Churchiti 2.20.0. 2,617 
VOCE cccccces 1,010 os 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 
oe 134,254 1,223 10,672 9,067 
TORF GO .cccese 146,410 586 2,282 4,312 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,099 305 456 613 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPM GIs scacse 59 16 43 
MD. 6-500540% 3,157 305 472 656 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
ED: osee%e 315 24 641 133 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
COR Gite k-esce. 25 9 19 
WED siwesvee 340 24 650 153 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 15, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 48,964 2,181 32,183 21,343 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ee 3,889 227 4 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 15, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 81,565 1,189 23,255 13,19 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GG GRR. <acces 4,116 133 oad 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store ani 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
9, 1943, and Jan. 10, 1942, as reported 
the United States Bureau of Agriculturs 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
—American—, -—in bond 
Jan. 9 Jan. 10 Jan. 9 Jan. 1") 


1943 1942 1943 19i2 
Wheat ...... 241,456 267,794 17,072 25,118 
GOR xv50 00% 41,768 43,407 ‘ 
CREO ows pcowe 8,968 9,124 2,628 109 
ree 20,028 17,278 979 1,596 
Seer 10,463 9,936 1,423 S15 
Flaxseed .... 3,334 5,156 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at t 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Jan. 16, in tons, with comparison~ 
7—-Receipts— Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 19:2 
Minneapolis 9 «+» 13,080 10,075 
Kansas City 2,850 2,800 6,525 6,000 
Philadelphia 240 260 oF 
Milwaukee 20 20 2,480 2,550 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fiz- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

——Week ending—— 

Jan, 2 Jan. 9 Jan. 1h 
Five mills 18,075 *16,281 *18,28% 
*Four mills. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 





that you never hear : 
criticized. 


. FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP | 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION : | 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss - Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 











FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD | 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM | 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Wuirte, Mepium, Dark | 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MELLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 

ee ee || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 12" 

st Tonle Portiand Chicago nid Galveston Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 

Kansas y veston Kansas Minneapo! Jand 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
oledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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tion brought the problem of labor to the THE SOUTH 

front, with some of the discussion center- Atlanta: New business doing an ab 
ing around the ability of the mills to man face and trading is looking “4 Blenden 
thefr plants to meet the demand. Even the booking some pretty good amounts of soft 


buyer took more of an interest in mill pro- wheat short atent. Ver little inter. 
duction than ever before. Mills meeting the shown in ~. blending pM Samperren: 
situation and serving their customers with Shipping directions from them good. Fam. 
a spirit of fairness and eagerness to give ily flour sales rather heavy, many dealers 
the customer the same service as when the making purchases to establish ceiling prices, 
conditions were reversed and the buyer was Good bookings came through, numerous 
in the driver's seat. : dealers ordering out a car for immediate 
New York: Market extremely upset and and reserving the rest for later shipment, 
business, though active, still chaotic. Job- Deliveries improved with gusto, some re- 
Sales by northwestern spring wheat a bers buying briskly in spite of lack of porting instructions at the highest peak 
panies last week fell off to around 75% knowledge as to just where they stand on since the 1939 blitz. Bakers also purchas- 
VU. S. FLOUR MARKETS of capacity, compared with 310% a week prices and their offers in some quarters ing. While sales are not large, a good 
earlier and 175% a year ago. reflect a normal attempt to buy as cheaply number of emaller scattered bookings are 
Quotations, Jan. 19: established brands as possible, but more frequently are made being made. Some soft wheat short pat- 
THE SOUTHWEST family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, epring first in an effort to establish a fair ceiling basis. ent selling. Majority of larger bakers still 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ Such contracts ordered out immediately, but supplied through healthy contracts. Move- 
Kansas City: With most of their ca- 640 fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 there are other good volume sales for 120 ment of flour to them fair to very good. 
pacity already taken for several months in @6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat days which cover recent lack of buying and Prices 5@10c lower to unchanged to 10c 
eet er and —_ - ee ag on a $6@6.65. fill future requirements to a considerable higher. 
production coming from 10 e govern- . —. degree. Chief interest lies in spring stand- uotations, Jan. 16: spring wheat bak- 
mental agencies and distilleries, millers find tne See sattnting Petes —— ard patents, and high glutens are popular, short patent $7.75@7.85, standard pat. 
it hard to squeeze into their production / I 4 8 but not offered freely by mills; Kansas ent $7.60@7.75, straight $6.50@7.65, fir 
! sega ete by country mills. They say their bakery ° . 1.795 & 5 +O, first 
schedules all nay prone poe =e customers show more inclination to. cover fours have fair demand, but sales of cake clear $7.35@7.45; hard wheat family short 
orders from the regular —- nth ’ forward needs, current bookings ranging 8ades are reported only in scattered lots. patent $7.90@8.05, fancy patent $7.50@7.55, 
sales this past week were 91% of capacity, from 30- to 126-day shipment, although evi- Although the range of quotations is un- standard patent $7.50@7.55, special or low 
compared with 214% the previous week and dently no large individeas canhvaata being changed, since the top figure must repre- grade $7.35@7.45; bakery short patent $7.35 
178% a year ago. made. Plenty of shipping directions, and sent ceilings, the greater number of selling @7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.40, straight 
Buyers afraid of another squeeze that 1, difficulty. encountered in disposing of PFices do not reach this level and are con- $7.10@7.30; soft wheat family short patent 
will throw the millers again out of the increasing feed production. tained within 10@15c of the lower end of $8.70@8.90, fancy patent $8.30@8.50, stand- 
market, although their fears were allayed the range. . ; ard patent $8.30@8.50, special or low grade 
somewhat this _" week oe — THE CENTRAL WEST gnitetan” “vee S spring nie ofe ise $8@8.20; soft wheat short rm , bulk 
wheat also may ave a definite ceiling. : : on " -45@7.48, standar patents J +40, basis, $7.60@7.70; soft wheat 95% $7.10@ 
Sales of bakery flour into the area gov- Pe a buying during the urevious six. clears $6.80@7.10; southwestern high glu- 7.30, bulk; fancy cut-off $6.60@6.70, bulk; 
erned by Kansas City as a basing point day period. Only scattered small lot buy- tens $7.10@7.40, standard patents $6.85@ first clear $6.35, bulk; self-rising flour quot- 
were near or at the ceiling all week. Many ing by jobbers reported. Bakers out of 7,19, clears $6.25@6.35, soft winter straights eq 26¢ higher; enriched 20c higher. 
family sales also made on the higher bases. the market, as now most of them have their $7.15 @7.50. Nashville: Buyers show more interest 
The atmosphere in the trade is so changed jear-pby requirements pretty well covered. Boston: Business light, although number since the “ceiling prices’ are settled and 
it is not recognizable. Millers faced with Joppers anxious to make car lot purchases of commitments fair. Sharp drop in the’ the majority of them picked up a few lots 
a problem of making as much flour as they for immediate delivery in order to protect market provided mill agents with opportu- for specified 30-, 60- and 90-day shipment. 
can and keeping customers supplied. The their ceiling price. Directions good. Al- nity to put through resting bids and this It seems that their stocks are low and most 
outside buying has more than replaced though business in family has slowed up accounted for a moderate amount of busi- of their contracts are about completed; how- 
what was once “normal” export business. 4 jjttle, sales still good and deliveries urgent. ness. Spring patents had a shade the better ever, no large sized bookings are reported, 
It is a seller's market. . Quotations, Jan. 16: spring top patent $6.77 of it with their prices at about the same  puyers saying prices can't be any higher 
Clears also in the “‘sellers'’’ hands, Few @7.03, standard patent $6.60@6.85, first level with southwesterns, Jobbers more ac- and may be a little lower. Blenders re- 
offered and prices high, but nominal. Op- clear $6.20@7.02, second clear $3.95, family tive than bakers, since the latter are too port their shipments to the merchants, job- 
erations very good, pressing close to ca- flour $8.35@8.50; hard winter short patent much concerned with the provisions and bers and retailers in the South and South- 
pacity in many markets. $6.72@6.95, 95% patent $6.45@6.83, first effect of the new food order to give much east fairly good, both in so far as new 
Quotations, Jan. 16; established brands of  cjear $5.40@6, soft winter short patent $7@ attention to flour. A limited amount of sales and specifications on old contracts are 
— —. Atego er~ = 8.35, standard patent $6.65@7.09. cake flour sold where mills could ag found concerned. 
ent $6.40@6.42, 95% S09 6.33, atraig St. Louis: A decided improvement in new that would accept offers. Family types Bakers indicate they have sufficient flour 
grade $6.20@6.30, first clear ene At y bert business reported by beoat mills. Quite a moved at a better rate as retailers found on hand and report no bookings. Their 
ond clear $4.60@4.80, low grade $4.30@4.55. 5 large orders placed on the books for ¢0MSumers more anxious to buy up any item  cales continue exceptionally good considering 
Of the milis vapor ne. ° Sapartes ; the government and bakers. Sales to crack- that has not become scarce, Shipping di- the fact that this is normally the lowest 
tic business active, 11 fair, 2 quiet, slow er manufacturers fairly heavy for ship- rections on old contracts continue to come consumption period. Shipping directions 
and 3 pas on wiih as k, with ment up to 120 days. Furthermore, jobbers ja gh yg od Theol ak ahert nasent good. Mills’ offers plentiful. 
Oklahoma City: Rather quiet week, w bought freely to enable them to establish pring high gilute . eo, 8 
sales averaging 53% compared to 82 last their einer selene, taking immediate ship- $7.30@ 7.40, standard patent $7.15@7.25, first PACIFIC COAST 
week. No exports. Sales were divided 55% ment. Demand for all kinds of clear fair, Clears $6.95@7.10; southwestern short pat- Seattle: Markets very active. New busi- 
to the family trade and 45 to bakers, Op- Price holding firm. Jobbers doing little new  @Mt $7.30@7.40, standard patent $7.10@7.25; ness booked the largest in many months. 
eration averaged 72 compared to 84 last business, refraining until their position is Texas short patent $7.35@ 7.50, standard Buyers have finally become reconciled to 
week. Prices fluctuated the early part of better defined as to maximum margins al- patent $7.20@7.35; soft winter patent $7.50 these prices, so it was a case of covering 
the week but closed unchanged. Quota- lowed. Shipping directions good. Quota- @7.70, straights $7.30@7.50, and clears $7.15 their needs now or probably having to pay 
tions, Jan. 16, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered tions, Jan. 16: soft winter bakers patent @7.30. more later on. On top of all this new 
Oklahoma points: hard wheat short patent (ceiling price) $6.70 bbl, cake flour $8.35, Philadelphia: Market unsettled and ir- business the government is asking for ten- 
flour $7.20@8.45° bbl, soft wheat short pat- family soft wheat short patents $7.80@8.40, regular, with prices alternately higher and ders for upward to 600,000 bbls of flour, 
ent flour $7.20@8.45, standard patent $6.90 Straights $7.80@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; lower. Undertone at the close firm. De- over 100,000 bbls of this to be bought in 
@8.05, bakers extra fancy $6.90@7, bakers hard wheat, bakers patent (ceiling price) mand fairly active, but buyers are cautious’ this territory. Mills continue to operate 
short patent $6.75@6.85, bakers standard $6.50@6.68; family short patent $7@7.50, and business confined largely to small lots at 80 to 90% of capacity, which is about 
$6.70@6.80. 95% $6.50@6.68, first clear $5.25@6, spring for the satisfaction of current wants. Quo- all they can operate on account of the 
Omaha: Buyers continued to show anne wheat bakers patent straight and 95% $6.68. tations, Jan. 16: spring wheat short patent at —- *. this ee \ ager 
est and Omaha mills sold 110@200% o . . sha ‘" $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.20@7.35, -0.b. Seattle or acoma, an. : family 
sales capacity for the week. Mills report- ane PR gin Ag gs Fg iy first spring clear $6.80@7; hard winter short patent $7.20, pastry $6.80, bluestem $7.50, 
ed being sold weeks ahead of production. No. 2 red, 27c rate points to New York, patent $7.05@7.20, 95% $6.85@6.95, soft TOUCARS. SQCIEE OF.00,. ENO SEring 07.90. 
Shipping directions on old contracts = Jan. 15, had gone to $1.52, equivalent to Winter straights nominal. Portland: A government request for offers 
up well and mills operated seven days an 12c over the close of Chicago May, and no Pittsburgh: Demand shows marked im- 0M export straight flour brought offers from 
produced 33,600 bbis of flour. gg tor relief has been afforded soft wheat millers provement, with shipping directions espe- ll mills of the Pacific Northwest, the large 
Jan. 16: family fancy $6.75@7.20, ry Y whose fixed flour ceilings were already too cially active. All types of flour found a and the small, coast and interior. Accept- 
standard $6.10@ 6.60, bakers short $6@6.45, iow to make sales even before the advance, ready market as soon as price ceiling pro- ®nces were not definitely known, but a close 
bakers standard $5.75 @6.25. No flour prices available or quoted. Pro- gram was announced. Bakers inclined to check revealed at least 600,000 bbls were 
Wichita: Prices about steady, sales from duction with some of the mills falling off. book ahead rather freely. Prices showed accepted. Some reports were out that the 
0 to 70%, directions good, with mills run- ) considerable firmness. Jobbers another amount was close to 1,000,000 bbls; other 
ning 100%. THE EAST prominent factor in the market, while re- ——— ee oe bbls. B 
: ying broadened, particu- Buffalo: Only ceiling prices quoted by tail bakers bought quite liberally. The only offer was for ; 8, more than 
wi a P+ at take oid. as the mills genefally and sales moved along complaint of the latter is their inability to that was — wate ~y 3 was on = 
stabilized margins offered a working basis. in fair volume, but with directions particu- advance prices for their products, despite port ~— ts, gy a or shipment with- 
While large lots not included bookings again larly heavy and apparently growing. The higher cost of operating, etc. Soft winter in 90 days, = the —— of the gov. 
exceed capacity, with an unusually large Whole trade apparently in for stocking up, sales improved and the same status pre- pe en he T = wae 7 ~* South Centra 
proportion going to jobbers. Shipping di- particularly the weak ends of their lines, vailed for family flour. Clears also in American woe hy th t . subsidy re- 
rections coming in freely. while the going is good. Production ad- brisk demand. Quotations Jan. 16: spring — 7 rae Bag Jan. 26. ge mee 
Salina: d eport demand sl ith Yanced to within 11 points of capacity. wheat short patent $7.35@7.48, straight business has shown improvement under flour 
alina: Millers report dem tema’ ont Salesmen welcomed probably as never be- $7.20@7.28, first clear $6.75@7, hard win- Price ceilings. Quotations on this business 
only small lot bookings accomplished; ship- fire in the offices of buyers. As ceiling ter short patent $7.25@7.48, straight grade uncertain, with close to ceiling prices pre- 
ping directions only fair. prices prevailed, no quotations or dickering $7.05@7.28, high gluten $7.14@7.47, first vailing. 
Texas: Improvement in business, which was necessary and, like the lamented cov- clear $6.25@6.85, soft winters, bakers short 
started with the inception of the revised enant following the last war, were “open patent $8.25@8.52, straight grade $6.75@ 


ceilings, continues. Sales running 40 or _ prices, openly arrived at.” Heavy produc-_ 6.92. 
50% to possibly 60% of capacity, with CANADIAN MARKETS 


family providing most of the volume. With <> 


























wheat values where they are, mills are in- 
different sellers of bakers flour even at the ~ S—C Toronto-Montreal: All mills in this part 
revised ceilings. Some little export demand GRAIN FUTURE! LOSING PRICES of Canada are busier than ever before. 
but no vessel room available. Operations Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: Wintry weather and heavy going on all 
ae up be tne and are 60 pag et WHEAT roads has slowed up the country traffic, but 
or even 80% of capacity with some. rices * other sources provide plenty of orders to 
possibly average a shade higher on family. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth keep up the nie. Seanasiie. buyers do not 
Quotations, Jan. 15: family flour 48's, extra July May July May July May July May wish to overbook as they see no occasion 
high patent $7.60@8, high patent $7.10@ Jan. - 137% 138% 132% 132% one aoe 6 ‘ q for doing so. Domestic prices for spring 
7.50; standard bakers, under 44% ash, $6.58 Jan, 33 133% : 139 133 133% eee rons i wheat flour remain steady at recent levels. 
(ceiling); first clears, sacked 98's, $5.40@ Jan. 15 13 134% 139% eee ver Quotations, Jan. 16: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
5.50, delivered Texas common points or Gal- aes Be skes 135 139% d cues eevee seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 95s, 
veston domestic rate. Jan. 18 134% 139% ween évee 132% jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
THE NORTHWEST Jan. 19 ..... 133% 134 139 139 er e608 133% ee gy Re 
Minneapolis: The flour market has turned Portland Seattle Liverpool Buenos Aires flour are offering and some sales have been 
quiet, but this is not to be wondered at, May July May July Closed Closed made, but most mills have all they can 
considering the very heavy buying the first cone sbie 126 127 . see evan owes eis handle for the present. A little business 
half of the month. Mills generally have . ° eeee este 127 127% eee . ee has been done with British West Indies, but 
a bigger backlog of business on their books le eeee a6e% 127% 128 oes ° seee ° ° the bigger islands are not operating. Prices 
than is customary, and all are swamped i Cees ieee 127% 128 to the British buying authorities were a4d- 
with shipping directions, So they welcome \. ee eeee one cece Ter cece cove vanced 3d on the 14th. Quotations, Jan. 
the present breathing spell. sees eece ae cove — 3 eeee ° oe 16: government regulation flour for ship- 
=e Bene. y gee sz in P market r CORN. ment _to United Kingdom, 32s 6d per 280 
every few days for round quantities. Some Ibs, February seaboard, ifax, St. John, 
of the large eastern baking companies Minneapolis Chicago Chicago Portland oad Boston; Ste oa March-April. 
are again showing interest, but, to date, May Business in Ontario winter wheat flour !s 
have not bought. They intimate they would cece 90 56% 2 very quiet. Biscuit factories are not buy- 
be willing to contract now if mills would ‘ . . awwe 57% ing. Buyers find present prices for this 
cut their prices some, but, under the cir- lo . . . 58% flour too high. They get better values in 
cumstances, the latter can see no reason for ° ee 59% blends or the cheaper grades of springs. 
doing 80. . sees 92 oe 58% No sales of winters to the West Indies 
Clears are moving at hitherto unheard-of ‘ eos 1 58% are reported. Buyers there cannot pay these 
prices. Some choice second clears sold this FLAXSEED———— prices, though there has been a reduction 
week as high as $5 bbl, with demand for * of 10@20c bbl since a week ago. Quota- 
all grades still in excess of supply. Minneapolis Duluth tions, Jan. 16: pure Ontario winters $5 
The family flour trade has also been ac- July bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal freigts: 
tive, and some reports have it that many 67% 269 267% ‘ *.. ‘$4.90 bulk, Halifax, for export. 
of the larger distributors are heavily over- : 270 sees Despite bad roads farmers are offering 
bought. 271% soe more winter wheat flour to country mills. 
Export inquiry from South American mar- 270% ROE They realize that the premium over springs 
kets is very good, with sales limited only . 269 wee was too high. The value is not there. Car 
by transportation problems. " enee 269% alas lots are not so plentiful as some buyers 
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Only the odd car offers. Prices for 
farmers’ loads at mill doors vary widely, 
98c@$1.06 being quoted according to loca- 
tion of mill. Car lots, on track, shipping 
points, are worth $1.10@1.11 bu. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand moderate; 
new export business last week was equiva- 
lent to about 1,000,000 bus of wheat. Sup- 
plies on hand ample and mills operating to 
capacity. Demand from mills for the vari- 
ous grades of cash wheat was less active 
and spreads on some grades eased. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 16: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


‘MILLFEED MARKETS 





Portland: 
$36, midds. 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills all report a good 
demand for milifeed; bran is scarce; pro- 
duction is heavy, but the fact that these 
products are far below parity in price as 
compared with other feeds keeps the de- 
mand abnormal. Export permits, where 
available, are worth $10 ton or more. Quo- 
tations: bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. $33, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freights; bran for export to 
United States is worth the prevailing price 
at destination. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; west- 
ern domestic sales very poor, but all sup- 
plies moving freely to eastern Canada; b.an 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


hr, $35.50, bran $36, shorts 
36. 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 19 


Minneapolis: .Subzero temperatures should 
stimulate the demand, but to date local 
traders say they have difficulty in finding 
buyers. Apparently, buyers are by-passing 
this market; options are stronger, south- 
western prices have advanced, but Minne- 
apolis continues under the Chicago market, 
freight considered. Jobbers say they have 
wired and phoned their eastern customers 
prices less than quoted elsewhere without 
the anticipated results. Prices here are un- 
changed for the week. Despite increased 
production, there is no pressure of offerings, 
so mills evidently are finding some outlet. 
They acknowledge sales at slightly under 
the floor, but as yet have not asked the 
OPB for any subsidy. They are waiting 
to see what the outcome of the meeting 
later in the week at Chicago with the CCC 
will be. Bran is quoted here at $36 and 
std. midds., flour midds. and red dog at 
$35.50. 

Kansas City: Bran freely offered at 
$35.50, gray shorts market $36.25, with 
market firm; feed futures volume somewhat 
smaller, as mills see little incentive to 
hedge. 

Oklahoma City: Good .demand for mill- 
feeds; quotations, basis burlap bags, carload 
shipment for southern deliveries: bran $1.85 
@1.90 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.87% 
@1.92¥%, shorts $1.90@1.95. For northern 
deliveries: bran $1.80@1.85, mill run $1.82% 
@1.87%, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Demand active; bran $35.25@36, 
brown shorts $35.50, gray shorts and flour 
midds. $36@36.50, red dog $36.50. 


Wichita: Prices a shade lower, demand 
strong, supply limited; bran $35@30.50, 
shorts $36@36.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend fairly steady; 
supply inadequate; bran $35.25, mill run 
$35.50, gray shorts $35.75 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand good, trend higher, sup- 
ply about equal to trade needs for im- 
mediate shipment; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $35.50@36, gray shorts $36@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair for bran, good for 
shorts; trend steady; supply adequate; some 
surplus of bran seems to be accumulating; 
wheat bran $40.40@40.60, gray shorts $41.60 


@42, white shorts not quoted, del. Texas 
com, pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 
Chicago: Light; trend easier; supply 


ample; spring and hard winter bran $38.50, 


std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. $38.50, red 
dog $39. 
Buffalo: After a period of heavy demand, 


the situation eased off during the week; this 
resulted from a much heavier output by the 


mills and more liberal offerings; prices 
softened 50c@§$1 ton; trend steady; supply 
fair; bran $41.50, std. midds. $41, flour 


midds, $41.50, red dog $40.50, second clear 
$41.50, heavy mixed flour $41.50. 

New York: Weak; trend, at ceiling; sup- 
ply ample; bran $44@45, std. midds. $44@ 
45, flour midds. $44@45, red dog $44@45. 

Boston: Demand much ‘slower and prices 
eased off noticeably; mills exerting more 
selling pressure, but trade not disposed to 
take on anything for deferred needs. Offer- 
ings from the West slightly under Buffalo 
for bran and midds. with both sources offer- 
ing freely; std. bran $45.50@46.50, std. 
midds. $45@45.50, flour midds. $46@46.50, 
mixed feed $46.50, and red dog $45.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend easy; sup- 
Ply moderate; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $44.50, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. $44@44.25, flour $44.50; red dog, 
$44.50, 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $42.75, red dog $43.25. 
_ Toledo: Eased up somewhat and now sell- 
ing little below ceilings; midds. weaker than 


bran; bran approximately $39.50, mixed 
feed $39, flour midds. $38.50. 

Atlanta: Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $45.50@46.20, gray shorts 


$46.20, std. midds. $47.40, rye midds. $39.50, 
red dog $46.20@47, ground government 
wheat $39.85, sacked. 

Nashville: Demand fairly good; supply 
light but sufficient; bran quoted $42@42.50, 
Sray shorts $42.50@43.30 ton, Nashville. 


Seattle: Good; t : : 
$35.50. 0 rend easier; supply fair; 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: With 
market up one day and down the next, and 
trade needs temporarily covered, not much 
activity was noted last week. Rye mills, 
however, are flooded with shipping direc- 
tions. They are one to two weeks behind 
on deliveries, and are said to have enough 
directions on hand to keep them running 
full time for almost two months to come, 
Quotations same as last week: pure white 
rye flour $4.60@4.85 bbl, in 98-ib cottuns, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium  $4.40@ 
4.65, pure dark $3.90@4.20. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.50, 
medium $5.30, dark $4.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10@15c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.40 bbl, medium $5.25, dark $4.85, 
rye meal $5.05. 


Chicago: A small amount of business re- 
ported. Directions continue good, with the 
market strong; white patent $4.75@4.95, 
meaium $4.55@4.80, dark $4.15@4.35. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, but un- 
dertone generally firm at revised fyures; 
demand moderate; white patent, $5.05@5.30. 

New York: Sales light and interest in- 
active; pure white patents, $5.10@5.30. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Continued good inquiry and 
moderate sales daily at full ceiling limits. 
Even the West Coast trade is now recon- 
ciled to the advance. Durum mills are 
represented to have an abnormally big vul- 
ume of business on books for this time of 
year, and to have more shipping directions 
on hand than they can hanuie conveniently; 
prices firm at limits, $7.10 bbl, bulk, for 
fancy No. 1 semolina and durum tancy 
patent, and $6.90 for standard. 

In the week enaed Janu. 16, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 109,486 bbls 
durum products, against 100,764, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
higher; supply adequate; No. 1 $7.85, bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 15c higher; 
sales and shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.80, granular $7.60, No. 3 $7.40, 
fancy patent $7.80. 

Buffalo: Demand brisk and the chief im- 
portant factor was availability of Semolina; 
buying generally confined to a 30-day basis; 








shipping directions very good, with mavca- 
roni plant production in high gear; trend 
firm; supply fair; on bulk basis, all-rail: 
No. 1 $7.83, durum fancy patent $7.83, mac- 
aroni flour $7.23, first clear $5.73, second 
clear $4.18, durum granular $7.33. 
Chicago: A little buying reported, which 


has resulted in a few small lot sales. Di- 
rections heavy; No. 1 semolina $7.10@7.35, 
standard No. 1 $6.90@7.12. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm, with 
offerings only moderate and demand fair; 
No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular 97.75. 





Flaxseed Receipis, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal priraary points for the week 

ending Jan. 16, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons; 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 132 276 47 57 2,059 3,534 

Duluth ....... 6 oe +» 928 1,369 
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WANT ADS 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 











FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of our laboratory. The Red Wing 
Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn, 














] 





CEREAL CHEMIST, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
able to take complete charge routine lab- 
oratory; would consider experienced fe- 
male applicant. Addres3 Box 132, Com- 
merce Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED—PROMINENT MIN- 
nesota spring wheat mill, good reputa- 
tion, wants experienced and_ successful 
flour salesman for West Virginia and 
southwestern Ohio; married man _ pre- 
ferred; correspondence confidential. Give 
full particulars first letter. Good oppor- 
tunity. Address 5957, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
7 


NEVER FAILING WATER POWER 50-BBL 
flour mill; richest valley in state; best 
of markets; everything desirable; no lease. 
Box 697, Thorp, Wash. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
. 


POSITION WANTED BY LADY CHEMIST; 
have had seven years’ experience working 
in flour mill laboratories. Address Mary 
M. Price, 512 North 20th St., Omaha, Neb. 


BAKER WITH MILL, TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
ing, seven years’ practical, 10 years’ lab- 
oratory and service work with all types 
of prepared mixes. Address 5956, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAN OF 45, WITH THOROUGH KNOWL- 
edge of the milling business and wide 
trade connections, is desirous of making 
connection with a good mill as manager 
or sales manager; best of references; full 
details of experience to anyone interested, 
Address 5950, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











A Minnesota spring wheat mill is 
interested in obtaining broker rep- 
resentation for western Pennsyl- 
vania. Address 5948, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.Fisner,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











* 


* 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


* 


The only “priority” on flour quality is the 
“priority” in the miller’s selection of wheat 
to grind and the “priority” of the quality 
objective in the miller’s own mind. 
this company’s milling and grain gathering 
facilities and with the unlimited choice of 
fine bread wheat available to it, our custom- 
ers are assured of “priority” in quality under 


every possible condition. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 


With 


* 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica 
Hurt poy - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - « Montreal 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE. ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








66 99 ! om h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ey; Bicgsssertaporsag cow 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Daily Capacity GRAND FORKS, N. D. Commercial Feed 
4,400 bbls Flour — Millers of — 250 tons daily 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











Manufacture Kiln-Dri 
WHITE CORN ‘SRopvucTs 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 








ARGENTINE CROPS ADD 
TO RECORD CARRY-OVER 


Production of Wheat and Small Grains 
Generally Increased Adding 
To Burdensome Supplies 


The production of small grains in Ar- 
gentina in 1942-43 is estimated to be 
above that of last year, according to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The first estimate places the current 
wheat crop at 243,000,000 bus, which is 
considerably above the production of 
both last year and the 5-year period 
1935-36 to 1939-40. The oats and rye 
crops are above last year’s but slightly 
below the 5-year average, while barley 
is below the small 1941 crop and much 
below average. 

The wheat crop, at 243,000,000 bus, is 
above expectations and will add to the 
problems created by the already burden- 
some supplies of grain in the country. 
Trade forecasts had indicated a crop of 
not much above 200,000,000 bus, which 
seemed reasonable to expect, in view of 
the reduced acreage and reported dam- 
age from prolonged drouth over wide 
areas. Wheat prospects were reported 
to have deteriorated in many districts, 
particularly in the southern part of Cor- 
doba, western Buenos Aires, and in La 
Pampa, but conditions were said to be 
exceptionally good in Santa Fe, Entre 
Rios, and eastern Cordoba. Though the 
drouth had reduced crop prospects over 
large areas, it was recognized that the 
areas most affected were, in general, 
those usally having low yields. 

Heavy supplies and the limited export 
outlets continue to make the wheat out- 
look unfavorable. The official estimate 
of the surplus around Dec. 1 was placed 
at 170,000,000 bus, though some trade 
reports indicate a slightly smaller carry- 
over. The Dec. 1 surplus combined with 
the new crop makes a total supply of 
about 413,000,000 bus. After deducting 
the usual requirements for seed and con- 
sumption, an exportable surplus of over 
300,000,000 bus would remain. 

Export possibilities remain restricted, 
especially to European markets. Brazil 
and Spain have been the chief export 
outlets during the past season. Prelim- 
inary reports of wheat and flour exports 
during the year ended Nov. 30, 1942, in- 
dicate a total of approximately 80,000,- 
000 bus. This compares with around 
90,000,000 bus exported during the prev- 
ious season and with the 1933-1937 aver- 
age of 138,000,000 bus. The government 
will buy the 1942-43 wheat crop at the 
same fixed price as that paid for 
last year’s crop, 6.75 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams (55c bu), ba:is on track, Buenos 
Aires. 

A serious shortage of bags available 
for the new grain makes harvesting and 
stor‘ng the crop a problem. It is esti- 
mated that the 75,000,000 bags available 
will be less than half the number re- 
quired for the harvest of the wheat and 
flaxseed crops. The government took 
over existing stocks of bags earlier in 
the season and will attempt to apportion 
them to growers on an equitable basis. 


——=—“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SUBSIDY CONTINUED 
The subsidy rate under the wheat flour 


export program from all United States’ 


ports. to the Americas is $1.25 bbl and 
is good from 2 p. m. EWT, Jan. 14, 1943, 
to 2 p. m. EWT, Jan. 28, 1943. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


Fg. DOUGH STABILITY 


= 1SDOM 


FEL CLuTINn 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Minacapolis y 
amet, — 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND PASTS Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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PREMIUM 


, 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 





mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








ALL TYPES 
| OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMON 860 af) OF) We Adrrererererrrem mir wren eer ere irr err ee eee ee eee ee eee 


se 


(OANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 





Leading Peicnts 
VANITY FAIR) 
TELEPHONE _ Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME f 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ESSENSE 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 






















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY crate STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours ; 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 
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“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


Mutt at SASKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 
I 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 


Sa.es OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘ForTGarrr” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshew,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 























TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















° 





Ma 
a 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba. Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















~<—="=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


~ gure 4 - jure J 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 R A 


} A racoras-novmnea,-roroxto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited} 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” / ° 
cole haten"Wounit” STs MARY'S; ONTARIO, CANADA James Kichardson & dons 
Z / M / T é a 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
WINNIPEG + CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ as Cte 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 





With the Distributor 




















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged —'ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ 

















ee 9 
Golden Loaf” t's 0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


(Continued from page 28.) 

“First, we had to impress on our sales- 
men the seriousness of the rubber short- 
age and convince them that it was in 
their own interest to save their tires, 
then, we had to show them how to do 
it; and finally we had to provide some 
tangible incentive for reducing mileage.” 

One step in this program was to make 
a careful survey of every salesman’s ter- 
ritory, and then to issue him specific 
instructions on how to reduce his mile- 
age. This resulted in a material saving. 
Allowances were handled in the follow- 
ing interesting manner: 

“All-of our salesmen own their cars 
and had been paid 5c per mile for op- 
erating them on company business. We 
now agreed to pay 6c a mile to those 
who had made a satisfactory reduction 
in mileage and 7c a mile was paid to the 
10 men who through thinking and sound 
planning made the best record each 
month. Also, we made a flat 50¢ storage 
allowance away from the home garage.” 

While these suggestions were success- 
fully carried out by a large organization, 
there is no reason why modifications of 
them would not be equally profitable for 
wholesale flour distributors to use in 
solving their own problems. At least 
careful study of them may result in spe- 
cific ideas for such distributors. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER -.CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - MONCTON 


RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG - TORONT( HUMBERSTONE 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘COATSPER 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street _ New York, N. Y. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BAGS 








COTTON 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


NN TtL_PEG e§ VANCOUVER 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


os 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








ASSERTING HIMSELF 


After searching the train from end to 
end, the Pullman porter finally discov- 
ered the meek-looking little man hud- 
dled behind a magazine in the club car. 

“Are you the gen’man from Car B, 
lower 3, suh?” 

“Yes, I am. What is it, George?” 

“Well, suh, yo’ wife done been waiting 
up fo’ you to come t’ bed fo’ hours 
and hours?” 

“Is that so!” replied the meek one with 
spirit. “Well, this is the only chance I 
ever get to stay out all night, and I’m 
taking it, see!” 

¥ ¥ 

“As a soldier from the North, I love 
the slow southern drawl here in Arkan- 
sas. You ask a Little Rock girl to kiss 
you, and before she can say no, it’s too 
late.” 

¥ ¥ 
DRUG STORE 


Well, the gagsters must have their 
fun. While this particular jibe misses 
its application in the case of many a 
professional prescription pharmacy, we 
pass it along for the smile that it may 
fetch: “What kind of store is that fel- 
Rocky 
asked the motorist. 

“Well,” said the traffic cop at Pleas- 
ant Valley, “he has flivver parts for 
sale, buys butter, eggs and poultry, deals 
in real estate, paints houses, marries 
folks in his capacity as justice of the 
peace, runs the postoffice, sells period- 
icals, and takes boarders in upstairs. 
I reckon you'd call it a drug store.” 


low over at sulch running?” 


¥ ¥ 
AS HE SAW IT 


A man called the lunatic asylum and 
asked if they were missing a male in- 
mate. After a check over the warden 
“Well,” 
replied the man, “someone just ran away 
with my wife.” 


said, “No, why do you ask?” 


¥ ¥ 
ONE JUMP AHEAD 


Doctor—Not so quick, young man. I 
didn’t tell you to say “Ah-h-h!” 

Soldier (home on Christmas leave)— 
I know you didn’t, doc, but I just got 
a glimpse of your new nurse. 

¥ ¥ 
LOGICAL 

Teacher—Joany, what does fortifica- 
tion mean? 

Joany—A big fort. 

Teacher—Correct. Now 
ratification mean? 

Joany—A big rat. 


what does 


¥ ¥ 
TAKE IT out! 


Wife (apologetically)—I took the 


recipe for this cake out of the cook-_ 


book. 


Husband (tactfully)—You did quite 


right, darling. 
been put in. 


It should never have 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mili 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











PAG E’S 
, FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, 


CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





: 
| McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: MaRven,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorreacu,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO.’' Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


118 So. 6th St. 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. cenaneniinn samaian en eadeadio 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings 
LONDON, E. C.3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LonDpon E. C.3 
: 9 Brunswick Street en OOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTry,’’ London S Smeg meee Street GLASGOW 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 





—_ 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
Baltic Chambe: FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
aitic ambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW LIVERFOOL also “t LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLom4,"’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ooo. 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J. H. BLAKE 








F & Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


FLOUR 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 














Cable Address: “CznTURY” 





St. Louis, Mo. 








M Tennessee 
FEF TT wR Os senlenen DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated « 
Standard of the South Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO plus Dependable Service New England oe ag a Ry Mass. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
RIPLE XXX FINE GROUND ape ,y PoIrwocaAN © 
Low Grades «Second Clears ALFALFA MEAI S. R. STRISIK CO. KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Your Offers Solicited Ideal for Poultry Mashes . Flour Brokers 
The New Century Company THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & Flour Mill Agents OMAHA, NEB. 
3940 So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. | mag co. Merchants Exchange Pentnce Resheue NEW YORK Offices: 








"ie... of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





EW YORK = 
PHILADELPH 





New York City and San Francisco 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


roreicn KI. OUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











Broenniman Company 
; (INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








FLOUR 


The Bourse 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Sy Sy oe Wencensecceccesacsecsce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. Ltd., Winni- 
BE, GR 2 cvedcscvoreccapecceccecece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
Geet, TPGTRME cccccccccccecsces eeccesee 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla...... eocee 


Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers apenaned Co., Sst. 
Towle, MO. ccccocccccoscceses evcee 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
New York, N. Y.. eocccece 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., "Chi- 
COBO, TH. cccccccccccccccecccccccccccs 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & "Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. eeccee covcce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. Coovcceee 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eeeeeee 


Cee eeeenenee 


eee eeees 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. .0+. ° 
Bay State Milling Co., “Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
Wichita ...eseeeee ° 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, ‘Neb. e 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y....... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co......... peeeuce 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, KA@nsA@s ...scssseeseees coves 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. oeee 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KaQnsas .occcccccccece eoccccece 
Bunge Elevator Corp. Minneapolis. . 


C 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..ccccccccccccvcvscscece 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOMTO ccccccccccccscccccccsere 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POT, VANCOUVEL .ccscccececeesvcesess 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., “El Reno, 

Okla. ° cove 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


eeeeeee eeeeeeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis dedeeeeseneeee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccccsees evccccccccce 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 


Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
| i rrrrrr rrr Terri rrr Tere rr ° 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 


Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; — 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon 26sec ee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... ‘ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., 
Collins Flour Mills, 
OFO@BON .ccccccccccves 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co... Den- 
VOT, Colo, ccccccccsccccs 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ..... 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
TT ITT Tee eee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. ose 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


eee e anew eenee 


eee eenees 


Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, po eee ee 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. 
e Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., st. 
Clair, Mich. ....... cosececce 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ees) 


eee eenene 
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Montreal, 
OOM. ccccriocccccecseoccecesese 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

York, N. Y. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 


Dominion Flour 


Que., 


Mills, Ltd., 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Forts, BH. Fe. cccvevesccosevesevesceses 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, .ncccccccccccccvccecesccece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, MO. ccccecceccccsevcccvcssccccs 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling oe 
Glencoe, Minn, 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. 'y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, a 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, eee 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Falligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...... 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Island City, 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......+ee8+ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Inc., Long 


ee eeene . . eee 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. .. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 


Bel- 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ey 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
GEE, BER. ccneccecesetcrepeescccdeves 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

WED. cccccccccces cee ° 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis wTerrrrin 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour ~ Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

ORE, cocescccvcevcedes 
Greenbank, H. J., & Ge. New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... ° 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ..... 


Hart- Bartlett - Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. ep 
HMansas Clty, Mo. cccccccsccccciccsccs 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New York......... ° 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.... 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International pein Co., Minneapolis. . 
eee .Cover 


DO. seeeeveveeseens sete eeeeeeeee eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis..... ee 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan. 
sas City, Mo. os 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, William, — Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ......... eeccscosccece ecccceces 
Kimpton, W. 6&., & Sons, Melbourne, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
Olig, MimM. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccses 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BEN, ccccccscvccccccosescceccocosece 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
WOR, BH. Ze cvcccevcccepscsccccceeses 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
GHEGRER, EA. cacovccencsssecese cecces 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


eee eee eee eee eee 


BBO, cocavcccdveCectoresesscdsccocvesee 
Lee, H. D., Flour “Mills Co., ‘Salina, 
Kansas ...... ecccccces ee ccccccecs 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, "Mass rr es 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, N@D. ..ccccccccccevccesesscesess 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......--- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill...... soos 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta., are 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., COM, .ccccccccccccccccccseccccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., ” ‘London, 
England oe 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis. bebeose 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N, J......- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 


Ltd., 


KANSAS cc cccccsccccccccccccccccccces 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 10W@ ...-eeeeceeee 


Midland Flour Milling ‘Co. ep North Kan- 
gas City, MO. ..ceseeceecees 


seen eens 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORIN ccccccccccccccccccsccscccccs eoee 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention Bureau, 
Gabeage $00eebeecenerestsees sneeeee 


Pa. 
Minot Flour. Mill Co., 
Monsanto Chemical Co. , St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


MONt, .cccccccccccccccccccscccccccces 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., , Kansas 
City, Me. cccccce ° Seeeeeoceereces ° 
Moore-Seaver Grain “Co. * Kansas City, 
MO, cecccccccccccccccccceccccccesese 


Morris, Cliff H., "& Co., Inc., " New York. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 

Morrison, Wm. & om, me Glasgow, 
Scotland ......+6+. 

Moundridge 
Kansas ......+- 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, 


Ma.. ° 


Belle- 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J. .... 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. eeccccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........ ee 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ee 
New Jersey Flour Mills | ‘Co., 
N. J. 


steer ere ewee 


Clifton, 


eee eee ewes . ee 


Newton Milling & Elevator "Co. be ” Newton, 
Kansas .... e 
New Ulm Roller “Min Co., 
BEIM. ccccce eocce 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota — & sparen, Grand 
POUR, MH. De ccccvececeses cocee 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. er 
Cee ecescccactecccccsceces Cocccce Cover 


"New Ulm, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
PORE, GM cecccccesscecsseusesens 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas .ececesececcecs eecccccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ..... eeccceccos 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. as eoen 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont... ..ccccceces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


eeeeee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


B,D aso 06 0 0hw0hs0nekersesscce 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls 
PRIRD. <0.f 0-0 e000 ccccc des cede cteccccess 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
WN TE. 06 bec cdkondwcweceocecoc. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ..... Coceececoccoseccsess 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Leckpert, ie Bee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Pe eer ee re ee 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch 
GED, TNE oc tea ccsvcceseceesscess 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BeotlaMd cccccccccvccvcees ecccese 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
BS nna S8e CROs ewehecdeeedceeacecere: 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas Kees 


S St. Cloud ae Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) ‘Testing Laboratories, 
ERG. eveccevecse eocece 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada eeccees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
IE. ah sehen kd’ CAccesabes 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan 
Wh peceseeécers oe 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, 'N. ‘. eccceece 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Siebel Institute of een Chicago, 
Me. ss0546 sack wen ndeddee 
Simonds- Shields- Theis Grain Go. 


ee eeeee 


" Kan. 


GES GEO, BA chs cvctcccsccce eccees 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & " Grain, 
Ltd., London, BOg. .cccscoces eeccece 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York...... eeccees 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 


Stanard-Tilton’ Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.. 
Swift & Co., Chicago... 


weet eeeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd. 
Ginagow, Beetiand> << .cccccccceceres 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
OO Aindne pibesdekduwdedeacss > 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York ae 
a, ' Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid ‘City, 8s. D. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
i MTET ET OTL Pe er ee cecce 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl..... 
oe & Paper Corp., 


New Y ork, 


U —. 
N. 


BERR, cocccccccces 
Urban, . George, 
N. ¥. 


ee ee es eee eeeee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St 

Louis, Mo. .rcccces Coccccccoccce: 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., ee 
and Duluth, Minn, eeccccce 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, ill. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich. 

SOON, Wie seoscvcccoececcccece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


ee eens 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha 
Minn. ecccqgecccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ee McPhersor 
Kansas .. CeO ecccccccccccecees 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark 
BM. Je cece eeccccccccceee sCOVE 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend 
MEO: 60.56.0046 46005046 6acscedeoes 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Th 
Bee, GG cécowcsccconseccencecs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan’ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand me 
ids, Mic coer 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Ne\ 
Beet - W.. Fu -o.6cneessesusivc 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, “Ont. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ..... eccccccccccees: 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
White & Co., Baltimore, 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
ter, Kansas ......... eocccces 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.....-- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......-- 


eeeeeee 


oC eee ee eeeee eee eeeeene 


‘Wattews- 


eeeeee 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


. ee eee eee wee ewes eweeee” 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill.....-- 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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IT’S A LOT MORE THAN 
liid a Vembutjet 


of the food value that the sandwich provides. 


“Just a hamburger,” he says, in that off-hand way of 
your free American who knows that his dime is good 
as any man’s. 

Then, while the meat sizzles on the grill, the coun- 
terman’s hand moves out, automaton-like, to the 
inevitable bin of rolls. A slice...a flip...a pat...and 
America’s most popular “short-order” meal clatters 
across the counter. 

It’s a lot more than “just a hamburger” though. 
Figured in nutrients, or in plain human satisfaction, it’s 
the unpretentious roll that makes the combination so 
well worth biting into. And white flour delivers most 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the milling 
industry is helping to make America strong by pro- 
ducing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of 
flour, just write: 











Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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ee 
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